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GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 
Wisuine to make a map of the ground on which the several bat- 
tles were fought in the revolutionary war, I applied to the com- 
mittee on the library, for permission to make such examinations as I 
thought might aid me in the work, which was readily granted. This 
circumstance brought me acquainted with several members of that 
committee, men that I shall long remember. Gulian C. Verplanck, 
is the son of a Knickerbocker. His mother was from New-England. 
He received his education at Columbia college, a seminary from 
which many distinguished literary and professional men have gradu- 
ated. He was soon known to the literary world, having never very 
heartily entered into the practice of the law, which he had studied 
with great attention. His wealth enabled him to pursue his own 
course, and he left the courts for politics and letters. For many 
years past he has constantly been before the public, and at every 
new exhibition of his powers has increased his reputation. [In the 
house of representatives he is a clear, forcible speaker, and is al- 
ways listened to with attention. He never speaks for the love of 
speaking, or the vanity of being heard, but for some honest end; 
and this being known, he carries weight of argument and honesty of 
purpose to a good account in every debate. He is not only a taste- 
ful writer but a well-read scholar, and unlike many literary men in 
the United States, he is conversant with the history of his own 
country, as may be seen by several historical essays from his pen, 
written with elegance, and bearing the stamp of great research 
and profound judgment. He is held in high consideration in his na- 
tive city of New-York, in every respect, but is most known in his 
political and literary character. In the latter path he has assisted in 
building up many valuable institutions of learning, and never shrinks 
from any duties required of him. His compact frame and high health 
give promise of many years of usefulness in whatever may be his 
future course. Such men are valuable in every age and nation, but 
are particularly wanted in a great commercial city, just turning its 
attention to science and letters. 





EDWARD EVERETT. 

Another member of the library committee is Mr Everett; he 
is a literary man by profession. While a mere boy he drew crowds 
after him as a popular preacher. His voice is fine and his enunciation 
clear, but more distinctiy fitted for the altar and pulpit than for the 
storm of debate in the monstrous-sized hall of the representatives 
of the people in Washington. 
much for his constitution, and was, to secure his services in the cause 
of literature, made professor of Greek in the university at Cam- 
bridge. Previous to entering on his duties, he took a tour to Europe 
and Asia Minor. In Gottingen he staid long, to catch the genius of 
German literature, then beginning to be a fashionable pursuit. In 
Italy he lingered among the Florentine muses, and visited the Va- 
tican as a professor of a university. In Greece he was at home ; 
and while he lamented over the fallen fortunes of that once mighty 
people, he drew some favourable auguries of their future glories. 
He became aquainted with modern Greek, and took a deep interest 
in the fate of the nation. 

He returned, and commenced his labours of instruction, and dif- 
fused the inspirations he had deeply drunk at the “ Delphic steeps,” 
among the youths under his care. Here, while in the glow of lite- 
rary pursuits, some of the good people of his country nominated 
him as a member of congress. He consented to become a candidate 
and was elected. Some heart-burnings arose among the faculty of 
the college, and he dissolved his ties as professor in his alma mater. 
His political course was straight-forward in the principles he pro- 
fessed. As chairman of committees his reports were able, and not 
unfrequently masterly. The eloquence of his pen was acknow- 
ledged by all parties. His reports were never attacked, except up- 
on absolute difference of opinion. All understood, precisely, what 
he meant. There was no equivocal phraseology, no disguised opin- 
ions; he expressed his sentiments in the halls of legislation with 
the same sincerity as he once did in the sacred desk, or in the pro- 
fessor’s chair, and many respected his course who could not follow 
it. His appearance is classical ; he is above the common height 
and size ; he has the pallid look of the hard student; and not unire- 
quently the spirit of high ambition is seen in whatever he does, I 
have lost my art in reading characters, if he does not get sick of 
political life and return to the academy again. We have thousands 
of politicians, who never did, and never can do any thing for sci- 
cnce or letters; but when we are blessed with those men who can 
be of service to the world in either, we should keep them from the 


In the pulpit he exerted himself too || 


time may come when he will return to the duties of editorship once 
more, and leave less delicate spirits to wrestle in party feuds. Mr. 
Everett has a home, where he will be hailed on his return and every 
honour paid him ; one, where letters and science as yet rank quite as 
high as political distinction. The North American Review grew 
up under his care, and in all its stages of honour has had his blessing, 
and probably his aid. 





JUDGE ROBINS. 

The third member of this committee with whom I became ac- 
quainted is senator Robins, from Newport, Rhode Island. He is, 
indeed, a singular man. He is far advanced in life, and like Agesi- 
laus, has had from his youth some infirmity in one of his legs, which 
has obliged him to use a cane to support his steps. His physiog- 
nomy is not striking, but his phrenological cast is of the first order. 
I have heard him speak several times in the senate. His elocution 
is plain, and his language pure, good old English. I was induced 
to look to one of his speeches in the public papers the next day after 
it was delivered, and found my admiration increase in reading it. 
There is a force of thought in his remarks that is seldom reached by 
any une of that august body, the senate, and so smooth is the cur- 
rent of language, that one would think he had spent much of the 
midnight oil in their composition. He was early in life a professor in 
the university of Rhode Island, his native state, and afterward went 
to the bar. His early habits prevailed, and he did not lose in the 
coarse jars of the forum the careful elegance of the professor's 
chair. There are several of his speeches which should be preserved, 
as models for our youths in elocution. His independence is equal 
to his talents, and his integrity is unquestionable. Such men should 
be held in high regard by their countrymen, and their speeches noted 
by the present generation, and preserved for others. 

Some have found fault with the purchase of books made of Mr. 
Jefferson, for twenty thousand dollars. I think they were wrong; 
for, notwithstanding Mr. Jefferson’s library was not of any great 
value in a common point of view, yet I think his pamphlets on the 
revolutionary struggle, carefully preserved and accurately annotated 
upon, are worth the whole sum in a national consideration. There 
are documents in this library which probably can be found in but 
few collections in the country. Jefferson was a scholar ; he under- 
stood the Saxon language, and, with a far-reaching sagacity, he saw 
that this country would come to an admiration of that language, 
He was only a century before his time in this opinion. In less than 
a hundred years, a professor of the Saxon language will be as ne- 
cessary an adjunct to our colleges as a Latin professor. For 
these things we hold him in glorious remembrance. In speaking 
of libraries, I hazard nothing in saying that, according to the number 
of individuals, the people of the United States have more books 
than any other nation on the globe, and that these are more read. 
| When I say this, I do not mean to say that all are as yet properly 
informed ; much remains to be done, and much will be done; but 
this I say, there is no nation under the sun which, according to the 
amount of its population, reads so much as the people of the United 
States, on almost every subject. The food of the mind, like that 
of the body, becomes more refined by trial and experience ; and this 
sad lesson we have had to learn to our cost. It is impossible for 
congress to give an impulse to the nation; the latter must give an 
impression to their representatives. ‘The whole is a great, and we 
trust, a glorious experiment. I love my native land, but my affec- 
tions for my adopted country have gained strength every year I have 
lived in it. 

From what I have said of a portion of those who superintend the 
affairs of the library, if any one should hereafter inspect this diary, 
he will readily believe that they make judicious selections in their 
purchases, and are guided by no narrow principle. In fact, it is one 
of the best collections of its size I have ever seen; and, from the 
sums annually appropriated, will soon be one of the largest collec- 
tions i the world. 

















| 





RELIGION.—ELIAS HICKS. 

.The population of Washington does not exceed sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand souls, divided into six or seven different religious 
sects ; and, as far as I could learn, are going on without discord, if 
not in affectionate harmony. As I walked through the principal 
market-house, I heard the tremulous voice of an old man, preaching 
to a large audience. His dress was plain, his language was forcible, 
and there was apparently no want of confidence in himself. His 
preaching was quite effective, but his age and peculiar eloquence 
gave him a higher rank in the scale of polemic divines than his 
powers of reasoning could have done without such aids. I under- 
stvod that his sincerity was never doubted by his opponents, nor did 
any one charge him with mercenary views. The most that any one 
| could say, or ventured to say, was, “ that the preacher loved to strug- 





nities of contending with his doctrines of decree and foreordina- 











forum or the hustings. Mr. Everett was once the editor of the lead- 
ing literary journal in the United States, the North American. The 





gle with that great reformer, Calvin, and frequently sought opportu- || ; 


| had left the great mass of his party in what they deemed evangelical 
doctrines, and has taken those of a more liberal order. This single 
man, with the purest intentions, had filled the house of brotherly 
love with discord, had arrayed son against father, and daughter 
against mother, and all without the slightest intention of doing any 
harm. How strange it is, that the bitterest animosities the world 
has ever known, have sprung from diversity of religious opinion ! 
and yet one would think that in the humblest sect in religion some 
grain of generosity and forgiveness should be found. A century 
will not heal the wounds given to the family of Friends by this able 
reformer, as some of his party call him, and implicitly follow his 
creed. There is a hand of Providence in all this, and seeming evils 
are often blessings in the end. 





SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN 


THE PRESS, 
From Harpers’ edition of Paulding’s “‘ New Pilgrim’s Progress.” 








THE LOVER’S ROCK. 


A youne gentleman of good family, who could look back, at least, 
two generations without tracing hie pedigree to a cobbler, or a 
shaver—we don’t mean a barber—but whose fortune was in an in- 
verse ratio to his birth, having the good luck to raise the wind by a 
timely hit, visited the Springs in a gig and tandem. He had re- 
ceived the best education the country could afford; that is, he had 
learned enough Greek, and Latin, and natural philosophy, and ma- 
thematics, to forget it all in a year after leaving college. He had 
learned a profession which he did not practise, and he practised many 
things which he did not learn from his profession. He had a vast 
many wants without the means of supplying them, and professed as 
lofty a contempt for all useful occupations, as if he had been rich 
enough to pass for a fool. He was always well dressed, well 
mounted, and well received on the score of these recommendations, 
added to that of his ancient descent; for, as we said before, he 
could trace back to a great-grandfather, whom nobody knew any 
thing about, so nobody could deny his having been a gentleman. 
Nothing is so great a demonstration of ancient descent, as the utter 
obscurity of the origin of a femily. 

Be this as it may, our hero was excessively fond of style, good 
living, and gentlemanly indulgences of all sorts; but his taste was 
cramped by the want of the one thing needful. "Tis true, he got 
credit sometimes ; but his genius was consequently rebuked by fre- 
i dunnings of certain importunate people, who had the impu- 

ence to want their money sometimes. If it were not for this, living 
upon credit would be the happiest of all possible modes of life, ex- 
cept that of a beggar, which we consider surpassingly superlative. 
Beggars are the true gentlemen commoners of the earth; they form 
the only privileged order, the real aristocracy of the land—they pay 
no taxes—obey no laws—they toil not, neither do they spin—they 
eat when they are not hungry, and drink when they are not dry— 
, they neither serve as jurymen, firemen, or militiasnen—nor do they 
| work on the highways—they have neither country to serve, nor family 
| to maintain—they are not obliged to wash their hands and faces, or 
| comb their hair every morning—they fear nothing but the poor- 
| house—love nothing so well as lying, except dcuhiag-~and ont 
| what the nt. 





'y please in In short, as the old song says: 


* Each city, each town, and every village, 
Affords us either an alms or pillage ; 
And if the weather be cold and raw, 
Then in the barn we tumble in straw ; 
If warm and fair, by yea-cock and nay-cock, 
The fields will afford us a hedge or a hay-cock— 
A hay-cock—a hay-cock—and hay-cock,” etc. 


Truly it is a noble vocation; and nothing can afford a dearer proof 
| of the march of mind and the improved spirit of the age, than the 
| multiplication and daily increase of this wise commonwealth of beg- 
| gars, who have the good sense to know the difference between liv- 
| ing by the sweat of their own brows, and that of other people. 
| Next to the wisdom of begging, is that of borrowing—or, as the 
| cant phrase is, living upon é1ck. 
The outward man of our hero was well to look at, especially as 
| it was always clothed in the habiliments of fashion. He was tall, 
| straight, stiff, and stately ; his head resembled the classical model 
| of a mopstick ; and his whiskers would have delighted the good 
| Lady Bausiere. ‘The ladies approved of him; if be had only 
been able to achieve a three-story house in Hudson-square or 
| Broadway, with mahogany folding-doors and marble mantel-pieces, 
| together with certain accompaniments of mirrors, sofas, pier-tables, 
carpets, &c., it was the general opinion, that he might have carried 
| a first-rate belle. But alas! without these, what is man! Our 
‘hero felt this at every step, and his spirit rose manfully against the 
| injustice of the world. At one time, he had actually resolved to sit 
| down to his profession, and by persevering attention, amass a for- 
| tune that would supply the place of all the cardinal virtues. But 
| alas! the seductions of Broadway, and the soirees, and the sweet 
| pretty belles, with their big bonnets and bishops—there was no re- 
| sisting them; and our hero abandoned his profession in despair. 
| Finding he could not resist the allurements of pleasure, he resolved 
within himeelf to kill two birds with one stone, as it were—that is, 
| to } aes and pleasure—and while he was sporting the pee 
| in w 1 
| wife—at the same time. 


} 





' tion.” This man was Elias Hicks, of the family of Friends, who || 





ay, to have an eye to securing the main chance—a ric 
In pursuance of this gallant resolution, he made demonstrations 
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toward every real or reputed heiress that fell in his way. Every 
Jack has his Gill—if one wont, another will—what’s one man’s 
meat, is another man’s poison—there is no accounting for tastes—and 
he who never gets tired will come to the end of his journey at last 
—quoth our hero, and continued to persevere in the midst of eter- 
nal disappointments. He might have succeeded in some instances, 
but for the eternal vigilance of the mammas, who justly thought, that 
having brought up their daughters to nothing but spending money, 
the least they could do was to provide them with rich husbands. 
Either the pursuit itself, or the frequent failures of our hero in run- 
ning down his game, began to lower him in the estimation of the 
world—that is, the little world in which he flourished. Success 
only can sanctify any undertaking; and a successful highwayman, 
or prosperous rogue, is often more admired than an unlucky dog 
who has nothing but his blundering honesty to recommend him. 
Besides, there is, we know not for what reason, a prejudice against 
gentlemen who pursue fortune in the shape of a young lady of a hun- 
dred thousand charms—we mean dollars. Men labour their for- 
tunes in various ways ; some by handicraft trades—some by shav- | 
ing beards, and some by shaving notes—some by long voyages at | 
sea, and others by long perilous journeys on land. ‘They spend the | 
best part of their lives in these pursuits, and at last, when worn } 


. with care, hardships, and anxieties, they sit down in their old age, || 


to nourish their infirmities and pamper their appetites with luxuries, || 
that carry death in their train. Now we would ask, is it not better || 
to carry fortune by a coup de main, and achieve an heiress off-hand, | 
than to chase her all our lives, and only be in at our own death, in- || 
stead of the death of our game! The prejudice against fortune- || 
hunters, as they are called, is therefore unjust ; and we advise all |) 
young fellows of spirit to hunt away bravely, rather than drudge || 
through the desperate, long, lingering avenues of a profession. | 

Be this as it may, our hero began to be held rather cheap by the | 
young ladies, who used to compare notes, and find out that he had | 
made the same demonstrations toward some score or two of them. | 
It is observed by deep philosophers, that the last thing a man or || 
woman will pardon in others, is the fault of which they are most |) 
guilty themselves. All these pretty belle-butterflies had flirted | 
with divers young men, and intended to do it again ; but they were | 
exceedingly indignant at our hero, and turned their backs—no, their || 
bishops—to him on all public occasions. Some ignoble spirits |, 
would have turned, in grovelling despair, to a profession, and quit || 
forever the pursuit of these fatal beauties. But our hero was not | 
the man to despair. He mustered all his credit, and made a dead | 
and successful set at his tailor, who furnished him with two full | 
suits, the price of which he apportioned equally among his punctual | 
customers, who, he justly thought, ought to pay something for being | 
in good credit. He blew a desperate blast, and raised the wind for 
a gig and tandem, which he obtained by means that have puzzled || 
us more than any phenomenon we ever witnessed in all our lives. | 
He did all this, and he triumphantly departed for the Springs, where |) 
the guoad hoc hook catches many an inexperienced belle and beau, || 
and where the pretty rice-fed damsels of the south do congregate, | 
whose empire extends not only over the whole region of beauty, || 
but likewise over divers plantations of cotton, and divers scores of || 
gentlemen, both of colour and no colour. | 

The arrival of our hero at the Springs occasioned quite a sensa- | 
tion. The young ladies inquired who he was, and their mammas |) 
what he was worth. The answer to this latter question was by no |) 
means satisfactory ; although nothing absolutely certain could be |, 

athered for some time, as to the precise state of his finances. || 
esnutite he singled out a daughter of the sun, of whom fame re- || 
ported that she was heiress to a great dismal swamp of rice, and || 
plantations of cotton, and feudal lady over hundreds of serfs, who bow- |) 
ed to her sway with absolute devotion. Our hero baited the guoad hoc | 
hook, and angled for the fair lady of the rice swamp, with more than || 
the patience of a professor of what Isaac Walton calls the “ gentle || 
craft.” The young lady was quite unknowing in the ways of the |, 
bon ton, She had been bred up in the country, where she studied |! 
romance in books of religion, and religion in books of romance. || 
She had never run the gauntlet through a phalanx of beaux, every || 
one of whom gave her a wound ; nor had she lost the sweetest in- || 
heritance of a woman—that willing, wilful credulity which almost | 
loves to be deluded, and which had rather be deceived into a con- | 
viction of worth, than be obliged to believe it has been deceived. 
She was in truth deplorably unsophisticated in the ways of men |! 
.and of the world. She did not even dream that money was actually || 
necessary to supply our wants, much less did it enter into her inno- |' 
cent fancy, that it was utterly impossible to be married at present, | 
without the indispensable requisites of mahogany folding-doors and || 
marble mantel-pieces, silver forks, satin curtains, Brussels carpets, | 
and all those things which constitute the happiness of this life. In | 
short, she had no tournure at all, and was moreover a little blue, 
having somehow imbibed a notion, that no man was worth a lady’s | 
eye, unless he was distinguished by something of some sort or | 
other—she hardly knew what. It never entered her head—and | 
why should it! for this is the result of experience alone—it never || 
entered her head, that good sense, a good heart, and a good dispo- | 
sition, were far more important ingredients in the composition of | 
wedded bliss, than a preity turn for poetry, or a decided vocation |! 
to the fine arts. 

But her lady mother, under whose guardian wing our heroine || 
now first expanded her pinions, was another sort of “ animal,” as | 
the polite Johnnies say of a woman. She was perfectly aware of | 
the ingredients necessary to the proper constitution of a rational | 
wedding. None knew better than herself, that money only be- 
comes the brighter for wearing, and that a vast many other things | 
especially valued by inexperienced young ladies, not only lose their | 
lustre and value, but actually wear out entirely in the course of 
time. Experience had taught her, that Cupid was only the divinity | 
of youth, whereas honest Plutus never lost his attractions, but only | 
fascinated his votaries the more strongly as they grew in age and | 
wisdom. In short, she had a great contempt for merit, and a much | 
greater veneration for money. 

Acting under these opposite conclusions, it is little to be wonder- 
ed at, if the old lady and the young one drew different ways. Our | 
hero made daily progress with the daughter, and lost ground with 
the mother faster than he gained it with the other. The old lady 
watched him intently and always had something particular to say |, 
to her daughter, whenever he occupied her attention for a moment. | 
She could not stir a step without the young lady, and grew so weak | 
and infirm, that at length she could not walk across the room with- 
out the aid of her arm. Our hero entered the lists in the art of 
mining and countermining, but he was no match for the old lady, | 
who, though she had but two eyes, and those none of the brightest, | 





saw all that Argus could have seen with his fifty. The opposition 
of currents is —-z" to raise the froth ; and cqpechion in love hath the 
| same effect on the imagination, which is Cupid’s prime minister, if 
| not Cupid himself. 
In this way things went on; our hero was in the situation of a 
| general with two frontiers to defend, and lost ground on one as fast 
| as he gained it onthe other. With the young lady he was better 
| than well; with the old one, worse than bad. About this time, 
| another pretender entered the lists against our hero, equally well 
| dressed, equal in whiskers, equal in intrepidity, and equally in want 
| of the sine gud non. A rival is sure to bring matters to a crisis, 
| except in the case of a young lady who knows and properly esti- 
|| mates the exquisite delights of flirtation. The good mother saw 
|| pretiy clearly, that this new pretender would infallibly, by the force 

of repulsion, drive her daughter to the opposite side—that is, into 
| the arms of our hero. She therefore cut the matter short at once, 
| and forbade the young lady to speak, walk, sit, ride, or exchange 
| looks with our hero. The young lady obeyed in all except the last 
|| injunction ; and, if the truth must be told, made up in looks for the 





| love” that cracked six panes of glass, proceeded im a fit of despera- 


_ and hangs in lowering majesty over the stream of Kayaderosseras— 


absence of all the others. The old lady saw it would not do, and forth- 
with sending for our hero, peremptorily dismissed him, with the assu- 
rance that her daughter should never marry him—that if she did, she 
would never see or speak to her more, but hold her alien to her 
heart forever. She then quitted our hero with tears in her eyes, 
leaving him with his eyes wide open. 

He took his hat and stick—paid his bill—no, I am wrong; he 
did not pay the bill—and casting a look at the window of his *‘ladye 


tion to the rock then without a name, but now immortalized as the 
Lover’s Rock. This rock frowns tremendously, as all rocks do, 


a name in itself sufficient to indicate the presence of something ex- 
traordinary—if not actually terrible. On arriving at this gloomy, 
savage, wild, and dreary spot, our hero took out a pocket-glass and 
adjusted his whiskers to the nicety of a hair—he then deliberately 
drew forth his penknife with a pearl handle and silver springs, and | 
cleaned his nails. After this he pulled up his neckcloth five or six 
times, and shook his head manfully ; then he took off his coat, folded 
it up carefully, laid it down, took it up, kissed it, and shed some 
bitter tears over this object of his dearest cares: then, after a solemn 
and affecting pause, he tied a white pocket handkerchief about his 

head, cast his eyes upward, clasped his hands, took one farewell | 
look at himself in the pocket-glass, then dashing it into a thousand || 














pieces, he rushed furiously to the edge of the precipice, and turning || | 


a summerset by mistake backward, fell flat on his bishops, on the || 
hard rock, where he lay motionless for some time—doubtless as |! 
much surprised as was poor Gloster, when he threw himself, as he /| 
supposed, from Dover Cliff, to find that he was not dead. The truth || 
is, our hero could hardly believe himself alive, until at length he re- } 
cognized, to his utter surprise and disappointment, that he had com- || 
mitted an egregious blunder in throwing himself down on the top, | 
instead of the bottom of the rock. i 

He determined, in his own mind, to do the thing better the next | 
time, and was preparing to avoid a similar blunder, when, through || 
the dim, wicked, enticing obscurity of the pine grove, he thought || 
he saw a sylph-like figure, gliding—not walking—swiftly in the di- | | 
rection of the rock. He gazed again, and it assumed the port of | 
a mortal woman. AA little nearer, it emerged from the glossy, sil- |, 
ver foliage, in the form of the sovereign lady of his heart, the mis- 
tress of the rice swamps. She had seen him depart with murder 
in his eye, and desperation in his step; she had heard from her 


mother of his summary dismissal, and had no doubt he had gone to | 


that rock, where erewhile they had looked unutterable things, to kill 
himself as dead as a stone. Taking advantage of the interregnum 
of a nap, she escaped the maternal guardianship, and followed him 
at a distance. She had seen his preparations for self-immolation ; 
she had seen the pathetic fareweil between him and himself, the 
tying of the handkerchief, the pulling off of the coat, the wringing 
of the hands, the rush toward the edge of the rock; and she had 
seen him disappear, just as with a shriek, which he heard not, she 
had fallen insensible to the ground. When she came to herself, 


“ Nor crops of corn?” 

“* No, thank heaven !” 

“Nor neg—I mean gentlemen of colour.” 

“ Not one, thank heaven !” 

“And you are entirely dependant on your mother ‘”’ 

“Yes; and she has sworn to disinherit me if I marry you, thank 
heaven; you have now an opportunity of showing the disinterest- 
edness of your affection.” 

Our hero started up in a phrensy of despair—he rushed madly 
and impetuously to the edge of the precipice, and avoiding a simi- 
lar mistake with that he had just committed, threw himself headlo 
down into the terrible torrent with the terrible name, and float 
none knew whither, for his body was never found. The young lady 
was turned into stone—don’t be alarmed, gentle reader—only for a 
few minutes, at the end of which she bethought herself of following 
her lover; then she bethought herself of considering the matter; 
and finally she fell into an inexplicable perplexity, as to what could 
have got into our hero, to drown himself in despair at the very mo- 
ment she was promising to make him the happiest of men. She de- 
termined to live till she had solved this doubt, which by the way she 
never could do to the end of her life, and she died without being 
able to tell what it was that made her lover make away with him- 
self at such an improper time. Be this at it may, the landlord and 
the man-mercer, like the “devil and the king,” in the affair of Sir 
Balaam, divided the prize ; one taking the gig, the other the tan- 
dem. From that time the place has gone by the name of the Lover’s 
Rock, and not a true lover, or true hearted lady ever visits the 
Springs without sojourning many an hour of sentimental luxury on 
the spot, where our hero could not survive the anguish of even anti- 
cipating that he should cause the lady of his heart to be disinhe- 
rited fer love of him. 








ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 








SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


GULLs AND MOGULS.—Next to congress and the president, there is a 
formidable body exercising authority within our borders, whom our laws 
do not recognize. The statute-book has not condescended to bestow a 
single word upon them—nor to recognize their existence by the remotest 
hint. They are a band of moss-troopers and depredators upon our ter- 
ritory, who harass the good people’s minds with most unreasonable fears, 
and keep them in a perpetual state of perturbation and conviction. This 
awless and unlicensed troop deems it fit to occasionally indulge their 
worshippers with an oracle or two. And strange is their greediness for 
them ; one is no sooner issued than a whole city is thrown into bustle— 
there is a general rush through the thoroughfares toward certain points, 
and the rumour is current, that an eminent and venerable gentleman of 
fashion sprained an ancle in his extreme haste to outstrip others in spe 
and velocity in obtaining one. I fear to mention the name of these pu- 
issant potentates, lest it create a general tremour, quaver and shivering 
throughout all those circles in which the Mirror is read. But I am re- 
solved, and leaving all the consequences in charge of the doctors, boldly 
pronounce the terrible talisman—English travellers! Now, of these 
some are estimable, and many despicable ; but is it not extremely silly, 
ridiculous and shameful for the mighty American nation to be stirred to 
wrath by the buzz of a musquito, and, in attempting to put an end to its 
little life and feeble sting, box its own ears? Help me, St. Nicholas! 
but I am in good humour, and will criticise no book till it is published— 
at least, till T am well and ocularly assured it is written! Countrymen 
and countrywomen, pray get not estranged by a few pensful of gall and 
slander—for you may seem like the simpleton whom the artist enraged, 
but that he might catch a livelier profile of an angry fool ! 





1} 
i 
|| Booxs.—Books rule the world. As Robinson Crusoe has sent many 
|| a spirited youth from the safe footing of dry land, in quest of adventures 
|| on the unstable element, so I believe can the influence of every volume 

be traced in its effects on a peculiar tribe of followers, to whom it has 
| given an impulse in some one or other of the thousand paths of life. 
| There are those who have shaped their character according to the sage ad- 
|| vice annually doled out in the appendix of an almanac ; and a select few 
'| have had their souls fired with heroic daring, by perusal of the bold 
|| achievements of Thomas Thumb. Wherever a book happens, there falls 
|| aspark which nothing but death can put out. Every man looks into a book 
|| as he looks into his glass to adjust his opinions, and smooth down some 


and recalled what she had seen, she determined to follow her mur- |. rough spot on the face of his character. A book is asort of little philoso- 
dered lover to the rock, and throw herself down after him, in the |, pher, whom we can force to chat whenever we choose, and draw from him 


bitterness of her despair. But who can describe her delight, when, || 
on arriving at the fatal spot, she saw her true lover running toward i 
her apparently as well as ever he was in his life? 
took place, which was followed by words of sweet consolation on 
the part of the lady. 

“*T swear,” said she, “ by the genius which inhabits this rock, 
by the nymphs which sport in this babbling brook, by the dryads 
and hamadryads that live in these hollow pines, that I will not obey 


my cruel mother. I will marry thee, and should my obdurate pa- || 


rent disinherit me, and send me forth to beggary, I will share it 
with thee. Let her disinherit me if she will; what is fortune— 
what is—” 

“ Dis—dis—disin—disinherit, did you say?” interrupted our he- 
ro, staring in wild astonishment. 


“Yes, disinherit,” replied the young lady, enthusiastically ; “I | 


will brave disinheritance, poverty, exile, want, neglect, contempt, re- 
morse, despair, death, all for you, so you don’t kill yourself again.” 
“ Dis—dis—disin—disinherit,” continued our hero, in a state of 


An explanation || 


an oracle without a fee ; whom, as we bring fresh and warm from the book- 
shop, we tuck under our arm as if a wife or bosom-crony ; and, retreat- 
ing with it into some snug corner, hold agreeable and uninterrupted gossip. 





Most great men have been great readers. Miracles are recounted of 
their powers of perusal. How Dr. Johnson “ would tear out the heart” 
} of a book at a glance. How Burke devoured two volumes octavo in a 
|| stage-coach ; and how package after package of these sweet medicines 
| for the mind was thrown in to} Napoleon on the island, like food to a lion, 
| and, with hoe presto, despatched. After all the pity and puling which 
have been exhausted by commentators on the lamentable ignorance of 
|| Shakspeare, we ascertain to a surety that he was one of the most pro- 
| found and extensive readers of his time. The man who in the present 
age had written most had read most. Reading and writing go together as 
| naturally in literature as they do in the prospectus of a schoolmistress, 
|| who professes to inoculate these branches of learning on the juvenile— 
| (as Cox hath it.) The dullest eye, when aided by the telescope, can 
see farther than the brightest without such assistance. Burns, with the 





|| help of a dozen or more volumes, makes himself the first poet of his na- 


|| tive land; with the stupendous aidance of a Bodleain (or even the 
|| feebler one of a circulating) library, might he not have ranked himself 


increasing distraction, “5 pov—, ex—, wa—, neg—, con—, re— |) with Byron or Shakspeare ? 


des—, death; why what is all this, angel of my immortal soul ?” 


“O don’t take on so—don’t take on so—my own dear heart: I || 
swear again, and again, a hundred, ay, ten hundred thousand mil- | 
|| born Milton. Why may not my eyes behold such a sight before the 


lion times, that I don’t care if my mother cuts me off with a shil- 
ling—” 

“* Cut—cut—off—shilling—why I thought—that is—I understood 
—that is, I was assured—that—that—you had a fortune ia your 
own right!” 


follow you in beggary through the world.” 
“Till be 





no fortune of your own?” 
“ No, thank heaven !” 
“No rice swamps ?” 
“No, thank heaven !” 
“No cotton plantations ?” 
“No, thank heaven !” 


“No uplands, nor lowlands, nor sea island, nor long staple, nor | 
|| lancholy as rogues on their way to the gallows; and makes the brain 
!! work busily at the desk, in the pulpit, and on the senate-floor! 


short staple?” 
* No, thank heaven!” 


|| snappish, currish critic from his chimney-corner. odily th 
|| and pilfers it all? old, weak, bald-headed Time. And this it is, the 





| 


I love to imagine the time when my country shall have a literature of 
its own—when there shall be an American Shakspeare and a home- 


rave obscures them? Are not mountains piled sublimely here, and do 


g mere, § 
not unequalled rivers bind, in their silver chain, landscapes in which Pa- 
|| radise might have been planted? Does not Nature seem here to have set 
|| a mightier task for herself to accomplish ; and has she not accomplished 
“No, not a penny, thank heaven; I can now show you the ex- | it with a vastness and grandeur suited to the nobie design? Sublimity 
tent of my love, by sacrificing fortune—every thing for you. I'll | 
; ote . | trovertible and graphic, have we laid before it, that our land is so dis- 
; if you will,” our hero was just going to say, but || tinguished and exalted by the divine Master of Nature? Alas, every 
checked himself and cried out in accents of despair, “and you have || thing is Miltonic but mind! 


has its favourite seats and habitations in the midst of us, and ye. what 
tokens have we given to the world of its existence. What proof, inee::- 





After all that is said of fame—who has it? Baron Munchansen, Ro- 


1) 
| binson Crusoe, and Mother Hubbard. Noble rivalry ! to enter the field 


against the latter lady and her dog. Fame !—who gives it? a snarling, 
yho greedily thieves 


great vital breath, that keeps the world in motion. This it is that causes 
all this stir and din, that prevents our fellow-beings from becoming me- 
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TALES NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


in the world, delicately, nay, exquisitely shaped : their little 








THE EARL AND THE LOWLY LADY. 


Tue sad but stately procession had passed into the church, and 
were thronged with per- 


even the aisles of the venerable buildi: 


sons. One might have thought, who looked upon the coronet, glit- 


of manner, that gave a charm to every look, and every word she ut- 
tering on the cushion of crimson velvet, and all the other insignia of || tered. But although she was one of nature's own sweet gentle- 
high rank, that curiosity alone had drawn thither such a crowd ; but || Women, and unaffectedly modest and pious, she was only a poor 
a deeper interest was marked on every countenance ; and the firm | uneducated country girl. There was one, however, who soon be- 


voice of the minister had faltered more than once, as he read the 


solemn service. Yet the coffin was that of a child, a little tende 


infant, who had died in its first unconscious helplessness. Every 
one thought of the father, standing up among them, and looking so | 
desolate in his grief. More than one fond mother wept, and drew 
her red cloak closely round the infant on her bosom, as she gazed 
round upon the mournful pomp, and the little coffin, and the young || the sweeter from being half made up of gratitude. 
bl hildless, and worse than widowed—O yes! worse than 

widowed ! as he stood there, and followed with his eyes, the move- 
ment of the men then placing the coffin of his child in the shadowy 
darkness of the open vault belowhim. That church was a place of 
recollection to the young earl of Derby. Often had he 
entered it a happy husband; and, as he walked slowly down the 





agonizi 


aisle to his n= he could not help recalling the day when his 
beautiful and modest bride had clung, in trembling bashfulness, to 
his arm, when he had there, for the first time, called her his wife. 
“T am sick of all this idle pomp !” he said to himself, as he enter- 
ed the wide hall of his own magnificent residence, attended by his 
train of servants, and met by the obsequious bows of the men who 
had conducted the funeral ; “I am sick of all this mockery! I will 
Would that I were a poor, hard-working pea- 
I am 


bear it no longer. 
sant, with some honest hearts to care for me, and love me. 
heartily tired of your great people !” 





Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of the noble house 
of Derby, a solitary wayfaring man stopped at the turning of a little 
foot-path, which led down the sloping side of the hill overlooking 
the village of H——. He had been leisurely wandering on since the 
early hours of the morning, and had not yet found the place where 
he would rest for the night. ‘Here, at least, is a happy scene,” 
he said, as he looked down upon the little village at the foot of the 
hill. About fifty or sixty persons were scattered, in careless groups, 
about the pleasant green. Some of them were dancing beneath a 
venerable grove of elms, others were crowding round the only booth 
which had been raised in the rustic fair. “At least, I may witness 
their enjoyment, though I cannot share it,” he said; and, in a few 
moments, he was standing beneath the old trees on the green. 

But, although he was not recognized as the earl of Derby, and 
disgusted by the attentions paid to his rank and station, he found 
the familiarity of vulgar minds, and low manners, not quite so agree- 
able as he had perhaps expected. Quietly he turned away from the 
noisy scene. He passed over the old bridge, which crosses the 
clear and shallow stream, and turned down a lane, the banks of 
which were overgrown with wild flowers, and straggling bushes of 
birch, sufficiently high and thick to meet over-head, and form a per- 
fect bower of grateful shade. A poor woman was returning home 
though the lane with her children, her infant sleeping soundly on 
her bosom, and a curly-headed urchin distending his cheeks with 
puffing at a little painted trumpet, the horrid grating of which had 
all the charm of novelty and noise tohim. The young mother look- 
ed so hot and tired, and withal so good-humoured, that the earl 
could not resist asking her if she could direct him to a lodging. 
“Not in that merry village we have just left,” he said, “ for To 
unwell and tired.” 

The woman pointed to a little path, not very far from the spot 
where they stood, which turned suddenly out of the lane into a wood, 
overhanging the river ; and directed him to follow it through a large 
corn-field, and up a very steep, sandy lane, and then, for about half 
a mile over—but such directions are tiresome enough, when one 
is obliged to listen to them to learn one’s own way; here, they 
would be even more so. Besides, I am not sure the earl attended 
to the poor woman, for he lost his way. He walked on, wrapped 
in his own melancholy thoughts, but soothed, in every sense, by the 
cool fresh air, the gurgling flow of the river, and all those distant 
sounds, which, in the quiet fields on a fair calm evening, fall so 
sweetly indistinct upon the ear. But the sun had set before the 
wanderer awoke to the recollection of the purpose before him. 
He looked around him; he saw green and sloping hills, many state- 
ly trees, and the same calm river flowing gently below, but no house. 
At last, where the leafy shade was deepest, he discovered a pile of 
old, quaintly-shaped chimneys, opposed against the glowing sky. 
He had not proceeded far in the direction of the farm-house, which 
now plainly appeared among the trees, when a light step seemed to 
approach him, and then stopped suddenly ; and he heard the sound 


of unrestrained weeping. A hazel copse separated him from the || 


meadow whence the sound proceeded ; but, on peeping a a 


little opening, he saw that a young girl was sitting on the bank of |) 


the meadow on the other side. For a little while she continued 
weeping—only for a little while—then clasping her hands together, 
she raised her head, and her whole heart seemed to look up to 
heaven in her meek and stedfaet gaze. 

Still she sat there, almost without stirring, except that, once or 
twice, she looked down upon the green grass, and her hand drop- 
ped, half forgetfully, and half playfully, among the flowers that grew 
in wild luxuriance beside her, as if she was pleased with, but scarce- 
ly knew she noticed them. Just then the rich song of the nightin- 
gale burst upon the stillness of the evening, and stole away her ear ; 
and though her thoughts seemed yet to linger on about the subject 
which had made her weep, she listened till at last she smiled ; and 
so, minute after minute passed away, and gradually she forgot all her 
trouble; and the only expression on her fair face was innocent gladness. 

Let no one suppose that, in this fair country girl, we have met 
with any maiden of gentle birth, brought down to a low estate by 
the hard uses of adversity ; nor any wonder of her native village, 
gifted with talents of the highest order. Oh, no! Lucy was none 
of these. What was she! a fuir and happy maiden of low birth ; if 
to be born of poor aud honest parents be low birth; of no accom- 
plishments or education beyon reading and—(let me remember,) 
yes, she could write. She read well, for her voice was full of 


natural melody; and practice, and genuine feeling, and above all, 
piety had made her very perfect. 

Lucy’s features were not beautiful, but their modest, innocent ex- 
pression,was better than mere beauty. Her hands were not the whitest 





er, as of the fair and happy milk-maid, “she makes her hand hard 
with labour,” it might have been well added, “ and her heart soft 
with pity ;” for they who knew her, say she was the kindest creature 

| that ever lived ; and speak of a gentle and winning courteousness 


gan to find new hope—new life, I might almost say, in the society 
r || of Lucy; one who, in spite of all the pride or aristocracy of his 
| habits, and his prejudices, began to feel it a privilege to be address- 
ed as a familiar friend by the pure-minded maiden; who felt, in 
| his inmost heart, the influence of her modest, cheerful piety ; and 
| paid her, from his heart, the homage of respect and love that was 








He could not help smiling, when he made his proposals in due 
| form, to the relations of his sweet Lucy ; for they did not choose 
to have their child thrown away upon one who, for what they knew 
to the contrary, might be little better than a beget, or a sort of 
(they did not quite say the word,) “ vagabond.” They doubted, and 
questioned, and wavered, and questioned him again, till the earl 

to feel uncomfortable, and to stammer, and blush ; and thus, 
| in fact, to make them really suspicious: for he had quite forgotten 
| to provide against this most probable issue of his suit to them. 

“ You see,” said an old uncle, at last, who was the head of the 
family, and the best spokesman, “ you may be a very good sort of a 
young man, and I have nothing to say against you; but you are, or 
at least have been, till now, when you're plucking up a bit, a poor, 
sickly, idle body ; and, suppose you fall ill, or take to no kind of 
employ, and have nothing coming in of your own—why Lucy’s fifty 

unds, and the hundred that I shall leave her, when, please heaven ' 
P aie, will go but a very little way. I tell you what,” he said, “ bro- 
ther and sister,” (turning to Lucy’s parents, and looking very wise,) | 

“don’t be in a hurry to give your consent; Lucy, though I say it, | 
is as good a girl as any in the land, and fit for a lord—yes! I say it | 
| again, (though you seem to smile) young man—fit for any lord in | 
| the land.” 

Lucy had been very busily plucking the withered leaves from a | 
geranium, which her lover had given her ; but now she turned round, | 
pale and trembling, for she feared the effect of her uncle's harangue | 
upon her father, who was apt to be as positive as his brother. She | 
trembled, and her heart throbbed with agitation, for she cared not | 
if he whom she loved were penniless; but she felt, that without | 
the consent of her parents, (servants of God, and kind parents, as 
they both were,) she could not marry him. She turned, as gentle | 
| loving daughters will, on all such occasions, to her own tender mo- | 
ther, and she had not to speak ; her mother could read her looks, and | 
| she could not resist the tears which rose so suddenly into the soft | 
| eyes of her duteous child. Mothers, or wives, I meant to say, have | 
| a winning way of their o rticularly mild, submissive wives, | 

such = Law's mother; and what with her own influence as a wife, | 
| and her own woman’s wit, or (in truer words) calm good sense, it | 
| was soon agreed that Lucy should marry her love on this condition | 
—that the answer to a certain letter, to be written by him, for a 
character, etc. proved satisfactory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, directed to Lucy's | 
| father. Withthis letter the father and the uncle were quite satis- 
fied ; and now Lucy, who had been, at times, unusually silent, re- 
| covered all her cheerfulness ; and went about the house singing (so 

her mother thought) like a nightingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he | 
| called himself, was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and modest | 
| girls of the neighbourhood were waiting round the church door, to | 
| fling basketfuls of flowers in the little path, as Clifford led his bride 
| to their own cottage. 
| He heard the blessing of many poor, aged creatures, who lingered 
| about in the sunshine of the churchyard, upon his humble, yet love- | 
| ly bride. Every one who met them on that happy morning, smiled | 
| upon them, and blessed them. } 
“ High rank, heaps of gold, could not buy such blessings as this!” 
said to himself; “‘ but my sweet and pious Lucy has won the 
These people, too, have known her from her 











| he 
love of every heart. 
| childhood !” 





| “« That is a grand place, indeed!” said Lucy, as, toward the 
| clese of their second day’s journey, they approached an ancient and | 
| almost princely edifice ; “‘ but does our road lie through the park !” | 
|“ Not exactly through the park,” he replied, “ but I thought my | 
| Lucy might like to see these fine grounds, and the house and gar- | 
| dens. I have known the gardener and the housekeeper for years ; | 
and I am sure we shall find them very civil, and willmg to show vs | 
any little attention in their power, and we have time enough though | 
| the sun is getting low, for we are just at home.” 
Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a nobleman’s house 
| before, she said. 
‘Well! all those large rooms, and the pictures, and all the fine | 
| furniture are very grand,” said Lucy, “‘ but my eyes ache with look- | 
| ing at them; I like this garden a great deal better. What a beau- 
tiful one it is! But may we sit down in this arbour of honeysuckle | 
so near the house?” 
Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing round her at the 
venerable house, and the trees and gardens ; at le , she said, 
“‘T wonder if the lord of this grand place is happy! Is the earl | 
| of Derby a good man, dear husband' Is he kind and free-spoken | 
to the poor! Is he a married man!” she added, looking with a | 
smile of peculiar sweetness in her husband's face. | 
“ How many questions you have given me to answer, Lucy! Let | 
| meconsider! Yes, he isa married man: he married, not many months 
ago, a young country-girl, such another as yourself, dear Lucy.” 
“ Poor thing!” said Lucy, and she sighed from her very heart. | 
} “Why do you sigh, my own wife?” he demanded. ‘“ Do you | 
|| envy that poor country maiden!” 
|| “DoT envy her?” she replied, in a voice of tender reproach ; | 
|| “what a strange question! Do I envy any one!” and as she said | 
| this, she drew more closely round her the arm which encircled her 
slender waist; ‘“ would I exchange my husband with any one!” 
she added, looking up tenderly and lovingly into his face; “I sighed | 
in pity for the poor young lady, (for a lady she is now,) such a change | 








j 
} 
| 





|| is enough to turn her head 
|| « Would it turn yours, Lucy?” he said. 
|| * Perhaps it might!” she replied, in the simplest and most natu- | 


s might have been softer; but, if it might have been said of 


“My sweet Lucy,” he began, and as he spoke, his wife = 
that he had never seemed so tenderly respectful toward her: “ My 
sweet Lucy, you alone can answer these last questions: you smile! 
I see you look amazed upon me; but I repeat it, you alone!” 

“ But first,” said Lucy, very artlessly, “1 must be lady here ; 
you must make me countess of Derby !” 

She had scarcely said this, when, from one of the castle turrets, 
a bell began to toll : Clifford rose up instantly, and, without saying 
a word, led his wife to the castle. ‘They entered the chapel there, 
in which the servants and the tenants had all assembled, and the 
aa was preparing to commence the evening service: then, 
leading the wondering Lucy into the midst of them, he presented 
her to them as their future mistress, the countess of Derby, his wife. 

Lucy did not speak ; she could scarcely stand ; the colour forsook 
her face, and she looked as one about to faint. She stared first at 
her husband, and then at the domestics around her, and at lest she 
began to comprehend every thing. Eagerly she seized her hus- 
band’s hand, which she had dropped in ber surprise, now affection- 
ately extended to her; then, with an effort that was very visible, 
but which gave new interest to her in the eyes of all present, she 

ined somewhat of her natural and modest self-possession; and, 
raising her innocent face, she courtesied to the ground, and met the 
respectful greeting of those around her with smiles, which, per- 
haps, spoke more at once to the heart than the best wisdom of 
words. The earl of Derby led his wife to his own seat, and placed 
her beside him. 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered velvet, with 
the sculptured pn ool and stately banners of the house of 
Derby above her: but, perhaps, of all the high-born dames of that 
ancient family, none ever knelt there with a purer heart, or with a 
humbler spirit, than that LowLy LaDy. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE SERENADER. 


Tue softened loveliness of night, 
In light and shadow fell, 
When gently o’er the rippling lake 
A sound was heard to swell. 
Haply the dashing of an oar 
as waked the silent air; 
For, just emerging into light, 
A boat glides softly there. 
Onward, save when the oar might fall, 
It won its noiseless way, 
Till now, beneath the lattice moored, 
All wanquilly it lay ; 
And he who steered its gliding course, 
To worship one bright star, 
Threw from his brow the cap and plume, 
Then touched the light guitar. 
Rouse from thy slumbers, 
Dearest, for me ; 
Harmony's numbers 
Are wakened for thee ; 
Music is breathing 
Spells for thine ear ; 
Then rouse thee from slumber ; 
Lady love, hear! 


List to my story ; 
Tis for thee, sweet. 
I have won glory, 
To lay at thy feet. 
Proud tales of triumph 
Are all for thine ear; 
Then rouse thee from slumber ; 
Lady love, hear! 
Say—is unbroken 
he vow of thy youth ; 
Give me the token 
That tells of thy truth. 
The tone, lightly murmured, 
Will yet meet my ear, 
Rouse thee from slumber ; 
Lady love, hear ! 
The words that from the casement fell 
Were softly breathed and low, 
And yet they flushed the lover's face, 
With rapture's speaking glow. 
“ They falsely spoke,” he gaily sung, 
“« Who named thee, love, to me. 
Oh! never say that ladies’ hearts 
Breathe but inconstancy !” 


MY COUSIN. 


As the clouds round the moon their shadows throw 
And cause it, by contrast, the — to glow, 
So the dark locks fall o'er the sunlit brow 
Of my cousin ! 
As the stars that peep through a blackened sky, 
As the beams that by night, from the diamond fly, 
Glow the rays whose home is the deep, dark eye 
Of my cousin ! 

Like the pure red rose in the bridal wreath 
That blooms o’er the lily half-hidden beneath, 
Are the lips that ope o'er the snow-white teeth 

Of my cousin! 
Like the lightning that gilds the summer sky 
When ys is ep oe no cloud is igh 
Is the smile that plays round the lip and the eye 

Of my cousin ! 

The forest nymph and the ocean maid, 
And the fay that sports on the greenwood glade, 
Sigh over their graces, all thrown in the shade 

By my cousin! 
But since, to the world, I give not her name, 
There doubtless are dozens of dears who will claim 
That this little portrait, was painted for them 














|| ral manner. “ But is she really happy! Does she love him for | 
| himself alone?” | 


By their cousin ! 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst ¥mpressions of foreign Scenes, Customs and Planners. 





SWITZERLAND. 

La Valais—the cretins and the goitres—a Frenchman’s opinion of Nia- 
gara—Lake Leman—castle of Chillon—rocks of Meillerie—republi- 
can air—Mont Bianc--Geneva—the steamer—parting sorrow. 

We have been two. days and a half loitering down through the 
Swiss canton of La Valais, and admiring every hour the magnifi- 
cence of these snow-capped and green-footed Alps. The little 
chalets seem just lodged by accident on the crags, or stuck against 
slopes so steep, that the mowers of the mountain-grass are literally 
let down by ropes to their dizzy occupation. The goats alone seem 
to have an exemption from all ordinary laws of gravitation, feed- 





America, that the flowers (republicans by nature as well as birds) 
were less fragrant under a monatchy. 

Mont Blanc loomed up very white in the south, but like other 
distinguished persons of whom we form an opinion from the des- 
criptions of poets, the “monarch of mountains” did not seem to me 
so very superior to his fellows. After a look or two at him as we 
approached Geneva, I ceased straining my head out of the cabrio- 
let, and devoted my eyes to things more within the scale of my 
affeetions—the scores of lovely villas sprinkling the hills and val- 
leys by which we approached the city. Sweet—sweet places they 
are to be sure! And then the month is May, and the straw-bon- 
netted and white-aproned girls, ladies and peasants alike, were all 
out at their porches and balconies, lover-like couples were saunter- 
ing down the park-lanes, one servant passed us with a tri-cornered 
blue billet-doux between his thumb and finger, the nightingales 
were singing their very hearts away to the new-blown roses, and a 
sense of summer and seventeen, days of sunshine and sonnet-making, 





ing against cliffs which it makes one giddy to look on only; and the 
short-waisted girls, dropping a courtesy and blushing as they pass 
the stranger, emerge from the little mountain-paths, and stop by the 
first spring, to put on their shoes and arrange their ribands coquet- 
tishly, before entering the village. 

The two dreadful curses of these valleys meet one at every step— 
the cretins, or natural fools, of which there is at least one in every 
family ; and the goitre or swelled throat, to which there is hardly an 
exception among the women. It really makes travelling in Switzer- 
land a melancholy business, with all its beauty ; at every turn in the 
road, a gibbering and mowing idiot, and in every group of females, 
a disgusting array of excrescences too common even to be conceal- 
ed. Really, to see girls that else were beautiful, arrayed in all their 
holiday finery, but with a defect that makes them monsters to the 
unaccustomed eye, their throats swollen to the size of their heads, 
seems to me one of the most curious and pitiable things I have met 
in my wanderings. Many attempts have been made to account for 
the growth of the goitre, but it is yet unexplained. The men are 
not so subject to it as the women, though among them, even, it is 
frightfully common. But how account for the continual production 
by ordinary parents of this brute race of cretins? They all look 
alike, dwarfish, large-mouthed, grinning, and of hideous features and 
expression. It is said that the children of strangers, born in the 
valley, are very likely to be idiots, resembling the cretin exactly. 
It seems a supernatural curse upon the land. The Valaisians, how- 
ever, consider it a blessing to have one in the family. 

The dress of the women of La Valais is excessively unbecom- 
ing, and a pretty face is rare. Their manners are kind and polite, 
and at the little auberges, where we have stopped on the road, there 
have been a cleanliness and a generosity in the supply of the table, 
which prove virtues among them not found in Italy. 

At Turttmann, we made a little excursion into the mountains to 
see a cascade. It falls about a hundred feet, and has just now more 
water than usual from the melting of the snows. It is a pretty fall. 
A Frenchman writes in the book of the hotel, that he has seen Nia- 
gara and Trenton Falls, in America, and that they do not compare 
with the cascade of Turttmann ! 

From Martigny the scenery vegan to grow richer, and after pass- 
ing the celebrated Fall of the Pissevache, (which springs from the 
top of a high Alp almost into the road, and is really a splendid cas- 
cade,) we approached Lake Leman in a gorgeous sunset. We 
rose a slight hill, and over the broad sheet of water on the opposite 
shore, reflected with all its towers in a mirror of gold, lay the cas- 
tle of Chillon. A bold, green mountain rose steeply behind, the 
sparkling village of Vevey lay farther down on the water's edge ; 
and away toward the sinking sun, stretched the long chain of the | 
Jura, tinted with all the hues of a dolphin. Never was such a lake 
of beauty—or it never sat so pointedly for its picture. Mountains 
and water, chateaux and shallops, vineyards and verdure could do 
no more. We left the carriage and walked three or four miles 
along the southern bank, under the “ Rocks of Meillerie,” and the | 
spirit of St. Preux’s Julie, if she haunt the scene where she caught | 
her death, of a sunset in May, is the most enviable of ghosts. I do | 
not wonder at the prating in albums of Lake Leman. For me, | 
it is (after Val d’Arno from Fiezoli) the ne plus ultra of a scenery 
Paradise. 

We are stopping for the night at St. Gingoulf, on a swelling bank | 
of the lake, and we have been lying under the trees in front of the | 
hotel till the last perceptible tint is gone from the sky over Jura. | 
‘Iwo pedestrian gentlemen, with knapsacks and dogs, have just arri- | 
ved, and a whole family of French people, including parrots and | 
monkeys, came in before us, and are deafening the house with their | 
chattering. A cup of coffee, and then good night ! 

My companion, who has travelled all over Europe on foot, con- | 
firms my opinion that there is no drive on the continent equal to | 
the forty miles between the rocks of Meillerie and Geneva, on the | 
southern bank of the Leman. The lake is not often much broader | 








than the Hudson, the shores are the noble mountains sung so glori- 
riously by Childe Harold; Vevey, Lausanne, Copet, and a string of | 
smaller villages, all famous in poetry and story, fringe the opposite |) 
water's edge with cottages and villages, while you wind forever || 
along a green lane following the bend of the shore, the road as level i 
as your hall pavement, and green hills massed up with trees and || 
verdure, overshadowing you continually. The world has a great | 
many sweet spots in it, and I have found many a one which would |} 
make fitting scenery for the brightest act of life’s changeful drama— || 
but here is one, where it seems te me as difficult not to feel ge- || 
nial and kindly, as for Taglioni to keep from floating away like a 
smoke-curl when she is dancing in La Bayadere. 

We passed a bridge and drew ina long breath to try the difference | 
in the air—we were in the republic of Geneva. It smelt very much | 
as it did in the dominions of his majesty of Sardinia—sweetbriar, | 
hawthorn, violets and all. I used to think when I first came from | 











came over me irresistibly. I should like to see June out in Geneva. 

The little steamer that makes the tour of Lake Leman, began to 
“phiz” by sunrise directly under the windows of our hotel. We 
were soon on the pier, where our entrance into the boat was ob- 
structed by a weeping cluster of girls, embracing and parting very 
unwillingly with a young lady of some eighteen years, who was lovely 
enough to have been wept for by as many grown-up gentlemen. 
Her own tears were under better government, though her sealed 
lips showed that she dared not trust herself with her voice. After 
another and another lingering kiss, the boatman expressed some im- 
patience, and she tore herself from their arms and stepped into the 
waiting batteau. We were soon alongside the steamer, and sooner 
under way, and then, having given one wave of her handkerchief 
to the pretty and sad group on'the shore, our fair fellow-passenger 
gave way to her feelings, and sinking upon a seat, burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. There was no obtruding on such sorrow, 
and the next hour or two were employed by my imagination in filling 
up the little drama of which we had seen but the touching conclusion. 

I was pleased to find the boat (a new one) called the “ Winkel- 
reid,” in compliment to the vessel which makes the same voyage in 
Cooper’s “‘ Headsman of Berne.” The day altogether had begun 
like a chapter in a romance. 

“Lake Leman woo’d us with its crystal face,” 


but there was the filmiest conceivable veil of mist over its unruf- 
fled mirror, and the green uplands that rose from its edge had a 
softness like dream-land upon their verdure. I know not whether 
the tearful girl whose head was drooping over the railing felt the 
sympathy, but I could not help thanking nature for her in my heart, 
the whole scene was so of the complexion of her own feelings. I 
could have “ thrown my ring into the sea,” like Policrates Samius, 
‘to have cause for sadness too.” 

The ‘‘ Winkelreid” has (for a republican steamer) rather the aris- 
tocratical arrangement of making those who walk aft the funnel pay 
twice as much as those who choose to promenade forward—for no 
earthly reason that I can divine, other than that those who pay 
dearest have the full benefit of the oily gases from the machinery, 
while the humbler passenger breathes the air of heaven before it has 
passed through that improving medium. Our youthful Niobe, two 
French ladies not particularly pretty, an Englishman with a fishing- 
rod and gun, and a coxcomb of a Swiss artist to whom I had taken 
a special aversion at Rome, from a criticism I overheard upon my 
favourite picture in the Colonna, my friends and myself, were the 


exclusive inhalers of the oleaginous atmosphere of the stern. A || 


crowd of the ark’s own miscellaneousness thronged the forecastle— 
and so you have the programme of a day on Lake Leman. 
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FLORENCE. 
Bartolini the sculptor—anecdote—the Guiccioli—statue of Napoleon—Bez- 
zuoli the painter—Gherardi. 

One of the most celebrated of Italian sculptors here is Bartolini. 
He does not seem to think his genius “derogatory to the character 
of his family ;” on the contrary, he prides himself as he ought upon 
the dignity of his art. He once conceived himself somewhat slight- 
ed by a wealthy nobleman who was arranging with him the prelimi- 
naries for an expensive statue. His employer drove one morning 
to his studio, and sent his servant in. ‘Tell Bartolini,” said the 
patron, “ that the marquis of M— is at the door.” 

“Tell the marquis of M—,” replied the artist, “that Bartolini is 


at work.” The order was givento another. His reputation stands || 


high in Europe, and by many authentic judges he is ranked above 
Thorwaldsen and Canova. We made him a call this morning, and 
went through his.rooms. He appears to be the court sculptor, for 


around his shelves are ranged the busts of a crowd of young |) 


and noble Italians. We recognized half the faces which enliven 
the balls of the Pitti or the sylvan glades of the Cascine. Here is 
the Barocchi, with the true Napoleon mouth and chin,. and it is 
said, indices of a mind akin to his. Dukes and ex-kings-are scat- 
tered rather profusely around, to say nothing of counts, marquises, 
and lords by the dozen. He has struck out a strong likeness of the 
Guiccioli, a plain face, that looks as if it might be warmed into 
beauty by mind, if she has any; she attracts much more notice than 


adtniration, is very proud of her pretty hair, which she shakes down || 


over her eyes with studied artlessness, and talks of Lord Byron with 
the lightness of a spoiled and unfeeling child; and yet the noble 
author somewhere remarks that the Italian women are “the only 
women in the world capable of impressions at once very sudden 
and very durable ;” and Moore observes, that “ they invert the usual 
course of frailty among ourselves, and weak in resisting the first 


impulses of passion, reserve the whole strength of their character 
for a display of their constancy,and devotedness afterward!” The 
being, weak in resisting the first impulses of passion, will be weak 
in opposing the second ; neither of these is true. The women are 
wounded by every straggling arrow of the wanton Cupid, freely con- 
fess their pain, and follow their impulses with a shameless freedom. 
Moore and Byron both appear more advantageously in poetry than 
morals. There are severa] shapes of exquisite grace and loveliness 
at Bartolini’s, particularly a Venus. He seems gifted with a vivid 
sense of female beauty, and has finished a piece, the Bachanta, for 
the duke of Devonshire, which some go so far as to term the very 
best effort of the modern chisel. It is a relief for a mind filled with 
admiration to vent the fullness in superlatives, and I found myself 
enchained by a lovely creation with “ the very best effort” warm on 
my lips. The figure is that of a young girl in a reclining position, 
lifting her head to gaze forward with an expression of fervour, and 
the loveliest of hands laid upon the loveliest of bosoms. Such is 
my bad taste, or the accident of my mood, or the effect of surprise, 
that in sober truth I stcod an hour before it, with all the unutterable 
fervour of admiration, which regularly broken-in travellers allow 
themselves to feel only before the Venus or the Apollo. She is a 
creature of surpassing mind and passionate beauty, with a girlish 
grace and tenderness just deepening into the maturity of woman ; 
a form equal to all the rhapsodies of poetry, or the fastidious- 
ness of imagination, and a face sweeter than all the Venuses put 
together. The tender softness of nature is breathed into the mar- 
ble. Her countenance expresses soul, and her form and attitude 
perfect grace. The entire charm of the female face can never be 
represented in stone ; the eloquence of colour and the light of the 
eyes are dead in the cold marble; but all the perfection of outline, 
and all the enchantments of shape are here. It is a Shakspearean 
| loveliness, and would do for Juliet. Its only fault is the fault of 
| all the Italian school, a tendency to sensuality, however etherealized 
| and refined ; a sentiment which the art should never be made the 
| medium of conveying. We saw also the colossal statue of Napo- 
| leon, which the duke refuses to permit his subjects to erect at Leg- 
| horn. The European princes, it seems, regard both marble and 
| music with distrust. The very mention of the emperor’s bones 
| shakes the French chamber of deputies with emotion, and his 
| statue is thought too eloquent to grace the mart of an Italian town. 
We next visited the painting-rooms of Bezzwoli, another eminent 
Florentine. His numerous apartments are graced with many ex- 
celling works, some of the finest of which have been purchased 
| by Mr. McCracken, of our city, and I trust you will see them. There 
is one particularly fine of Dante, on the eve of quitting Florence, 
consigning his manuscripts to the custody of an abbot. Bezzuoli 
| paints with great vigour and taste, colours remarkably well, and is 
| one of the first of the Florentine artists. In the pieces to be trans- 
| mitted to New-York, you will observe the traces of a master pencil. 
| There is a classical confusion about this gentleman's room, which 
|, a good deal struck us. He has received a number of subjects from 
| the duke for paintings in the Pitti. You must know, the duke is 
| preparing some additional apartments for the duchess. (The palace 
| at present contains only nine hundred rooms.) For these Bezzuoli 
has been ordered to execute certain frescoes, and he is now busy 
sketching them. Designs, and fragments of designs; a frowning 
warrior’s face ; the haunch of a startled horse ; helmed heads ; war 
| chariots ; and all the broken imagery of a painter's heated imagination 
lie on bits of paper scattered about the chambers. Among other 
| themes he has Cesar crossing the Rubicon, and the hero frowns on 
various separate sheets in different attitudes and expressions, such 
| as floated through the artist’s mind before he at length selected the 
| most appropriate. Signor Bezzuoli welcomed us in a most gentle- 
| manly manner, as indeed all the better classes of the Italians do 
| wherever we go; for the name of stranger, which among the bar- 
| gaining classes is the signal for imposition, among the better cir- 
cles is a recommendation to every civility. The views from his 
| windows are strangely beautiful and peculiarly characteristic of 
| Florence. They overlook a broad garden attached to the adjoining 
| palace, and the large segment of the walls with the turretted tops, 
| Tuscan gate-ways, and luxuriant hills beyond specked with the promi 
| nent palaces, or rather villas, which drew such raptures from Ariosto. 
| One of the most successful landscape-painters in Florence is 
Gherardi. While in the vein for pictures we adjourned to his rooms, 
| to which he had warmly invited us, and where from his reputation 
| we were sure of a banquet. We found him employed brightening 
| the sunshine of an Italian scene, which lay on his easel, in all the 
| soft and sparkling effulgence of Italy and nature. He is very amia- 
| able and friendly in his manners, and has the true feeling for the 
wonderful and exquisite characteristics of the Val d’Armo; and 
those rare fragments of the beautiful and picturesque, which sur- 
| prise and enchant the traveller through Italy at every step. His 
rooms are hung with gems ; a scene, a pyramid amid the trees from 
the Cascine, (bought by Mr. McCracken, of New-York,) a view from 
| Fiezoli are delightful ; and his bright pencil has found in many parts 
of the black-looking town of Florence the most striking pictorial 
| beauty. In a day ortwo he is to accompany us, with a kind friend, 
upon an excursion a short distance out of the town, to examine 
| some antiquities and other curiosities, and also to admire his selec- 
| tion of a site for a new view. He has a good eye for nature, and I 
| anticipate an agreeable day. The view isintended to grace a private 
| dwelling in New-York. 

















An American transplanted at once from New-York to Florence, 
as I am, has a fund of amusement in noting the minor differ- 
ences of manners and customs between the two people not ad- 
mitted into the oracular guide-books, and which escape the pages 
even of the more elaborate tourist. The practice peculiar to the 








' Tralians, of saluting each other in the street, is one. They shake 
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hands not with, but at each other. You see an arm stretched out 
of a window or from a carriage, the hand moving backward and 
forward rapidly, like the paw of a cat when she has dipped it un- 
intentionally into water, and, presently, from the crowd at the other 
side of the street, you observe another hand uplifted, and going 
through the same uperation in reply. 

On visiting a friend, at his lodgings, you often enter into the arched 
stone passage, (more like a stable than a dwelling-house,) and de- 
fended with massive double doors, or an iron grating. A string, or, 
perhaps, the knobs of four or six bells, marked first, second piano, 
etc. invite you to ring for the story where the object of your visit 
resides. In a minute—snap—creak—the door flies >pen of itself ; 
you go in—look around, in the unclean, neglected, barn-like build- 
ing, when, presently, a voice, six or eight pairs of stairs above you, 
screams out, “ Chi é 2” (Who is it?’’) 

At the cathedrals, during the fervour of public worship, while 
the priests are officiating before a crowd of kneeling devotees, a 
stranger, with his cicerone, walks in carelessly—passes from chapel 
to chapel with his guide-book and cane—looks at the pictures and 
statues, and is not thought to commit an impropriety. I never could 
so far divest myself of an habitual respect for places consecrated 
to the worship of the Creator as to be so much at my ease here. 

There is an English church in the town, but seats are paid for regu- 
larly according to a certain tariff, or those who do not feel able to 
contribute have separate places. 

The streets are full of stores for the sale of paintings, engravings 
and figures in alabaster, all copies from the great originals which 
enrich Italy. The creations of the mighty masters are here mul- 
tiplied with a vengeance. Six-inch Laocoons and miniature Venuses 
here renew their writhings and bashfulness in snowy alabaster; a 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Carlo Dolu, with the whole 
constellation of genius, whose pencils have flung competition into 
the shade, are here reflected in new colours, and some very beauti- 
fully. I have scarcely seen any other subjects, (saving even re- 
peated views of Florence, Pisa, Rome, etc.) in the window-panes 
of the picture-shop, except some flattered heads of the duke, and a 
dull likeness of the dutchess; a pretty engraving of Napoleon, 
which I went in to buy to send home to my friends, but discovered, 
just in time, that it was done in New-York. Along the streets, old 
pictures are a staple commodity, and, I suspect, the conscientious 
Florentines carry on an extensive manufacture of the antiques. It 
is amusing to remark the desperate antiquity which skilful operators 
have bestowed upon this trash—the colours blackened—the canvass 
ragged—the frame apparently antediluvian. Here all the spinsters 
of the last thousand years are brought to light, with their long- 
waisted forms and high ruffs ; popes, in their chairs ; dying saints, 
knights, Magdalens and Madonnas. 

At the opera here, as in Geneva, the audience are advertised of 
the hour by a transparent figure over the proscenium, as, indeed, 
are the street-passengers from the clock of the Vecchio palace. 
During lent a serious opera is performed, and, for that period, the 
ballets are prohibited. 

Among our audiences, the practice of calling out a favourite per- 
former is considered as invidious. Here they call out an author, 
not only once, but several times during the representation of a suc- 
cessful piece ; and, in addition, if the dramatis persone are perfect, 
and the piece runs smoothly on, their enthusiasm often demands 
the repeated re-appearance of other members of the corps. The 
favourite tenor, the pretty prima donna, are commanded forth to 
receive their admiring cheers; and, sometimes, the scene-painter 
and the superintendent of machinery are compelled to show them- 
selves at different intervals. Malibran, who has just been playing at 
Naples, was called out ten times in one evening. A fine singer in 
Rome, I think Ronzi, was actually once attended home, after the 
performance, by a large part of the audience, with torches ! 
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LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 
THE JOURNEY. 

“ You shan’t have it—you shan’t have it, sir.” 

“ But, my dear little lady, I cannot go away without it—my hand 
will freeze.” 

“T can’t help that, you gave it to me, and I shall keep it ;” and 
away she danced to the extremity of the room with my heavy fur 
gleve. 

As I approached her, she thrust her little hand in it, and attempted 
to hold it up beyond my reach, but soon finding that she could not 
effect that, she put her arms behind her, and in that way tried to 
keep it from me. I, however, got between her and the wall, and 
gained possession of the hand that was covered with the prize. 
Then commenced a struggle for possession. I soon discovered, that 
without exerting more strength than it was proper for me to exer- 
cise, I could not recapture my property. She had closed her hand 
with the glove on it, and as, on attempting to open it, I observed the 
transient expression of pain that shot across her bright face con- 
tending for a moment with the mirthful and half-mischievous ex- 
pression that rested there, I was compelled to desist. At this 
moment, in turning down the glove, I exposed the back of the whi- 
test, softest little hand in the world. As I held it, half hid in the 
black fur, its snowy whiteness contrasting beautifully with the dark 
hue of the glove, a thought, an inclination seized me, which there 


Was no resisting. I threatened to bite her hand if she did not release || 
kissed it again and again. || 
| sleigh, who apparently could not resist his inclination to shake hands | 
| with me, at the end of every stage. He gave me also sundry good- 





my property, and bending down, I 
She hung her head and blushed till her face and neck were of the 
same deep tint with her lips. Yet she still clung to the glove ; again 
my lips were pressed to her hand, till they seemed to grow there. 











| upon her cheek, and by their contrast with it, are seen in all] their 


| ber. 
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“ What's the matter with you, Kate?” exclaimed her cousin, who 
had been a laughing spectator of the contest. 

“J I ” 

“I shall never forgive myself, Miss Catherine,” I interrupted, on | 
observing her embarrassment, “if I have seriously hurt you ; I only 
intended to bite hard enough to make you give up your prize.” 

I would have given much to recall the words a moment after 
they were uttered, for I felt that I had done wrong in making her a 
party to a deceit, for, trifling though it may be, still it was a deceit 
upon her cousin, and I, at least, should not haye been the first to 
familiarize her young mind to deception. But it was too late 
to repent, so bidding her be ready for the journey, by eight o’clock of 
the following morning, I made my adieu and left her. 











“And who is Kate, or Miss Catherine?” exclaims the reader, 
and where are you going with her?” 

Be patient for one moment, gentle reader, and I will tell you. 
The remainder of the name of her whose baptismal, Kate, I have be- 
fore mentioned, is, or rather was Seymour. Alas! it is changed | 
now. Her age was sweet fifteen. Her person—how shall I des- | 
cribe it? I will endeavour to present her to the reader as she was | 
first presented to me a month before this scene opens. Come with | 
me then, kind reader, (I like the idea of calling one’s readers by en- 
dearing names : I think it pleases them, and puts them in good hu- 
mour with one’s productions.) If thou art of the male sex run thy | 
fingers through thy hair, and adjust thy neckcloth, for we are about 
to make a call; if thou art of the other sex, any preparation is un- | 
necesssary—thou art always prepared, for thou art always lovely. | 
The bell is rung—the door is opened. We enter, and are received | 
by a very pleasing young lady. We tell her how very cold it was | 
yesterday, and are informed of the sudden change in the weather | 
to-day. All commonplaces are finished, and we begin to think | 
about taking our leave, when the lady mentions, by accident, the ar- | 
rival of her young cousin, the preceding evening. 

“ Poor thing,” she says, “she rode all the night before last, and 
is now lying on the sofa in the other parlour, I believe asleep. I 
will go and see.” 

The folding-doors are opened. Extended at full length on a sofa, | 
drawn up on one side of the grate, lies the object of our curiosity. | 
One arm is thrown across a cushion, and on it rests a fair young | 
face. ‘Two very small and very pretty feet, are peeping out from | 
the extremity of her dress. But let us draw nearer. Is not that 
arm, developed even through its light covering, round and beautifully | 
moulded, and is not that a lovely face which rests upon it! How 
sweetly the dark hair is parted over that high, but beautifully-rounded 
and perfectly feminine forehead ; and that nose—is it not perfect! 
I can hardly wish her eyes were open, for then thou couldst not so 
well observe the beauty of the long, dark eyelashes, that now rest | 








beauty. But they will open anon, and then thou wilt feel their 
magic. But what can I say of that mouth and those lips? Didst 
thou ever see such a mouth? What a singular expression it has. 
That slight compression of her lips, is not occasioned by her slum- | 
It is natural, and betokens firmness and determination, which, 
be assured, notwithstanding her slight figure, her delicate and truly 
feminine appearance, are no trifling components of her character. 


| How full and deeply red are her lips; and her figure—didst thou | 


ever see any thing more perfect, or more graceful than it appears | 
in the easy and careless position she has unconsciously assumed ! 
But hush—she moves—let us hasten to the other room. 

Such was the appearance of Kate Seymour the morning I first 
| saw her, and such was my first visit to her. It matters not farther 
| how my acquaintance commenced, or how it sped, during the month 
| that elapsed before my return to New-York. Neither is it of con- 
| sequence to my present sketch, how her friends were induced to 
| entrust her, on her homeward journey, to the charge of the giddy 
' youth I then was. 





| The day on which we left, was as warm and sunny as if it had been 

one of the teens of bright May, instead of the last of grim old Ja- 

/nuary. The air was as bland and soft as that which wantons over | 
| the opening buds of the spring flowers; and if the snow-crowned | 
| hills in the distance, had not precluded the supposition, one might | 
have been easily led into the belief, that the “time of the singing | 
of birds had come,” and that the driving sleet, the chilling blast, 
and the blinding snow of winter, had, in reality, given place to the 
kindly temperature and balmy air of the succeeding season. A few 
hours’ ride brought us to Albany. After a warm and comfortable | 
breakfast, we prepared to renew our journey down the river. It was 
a very different matter from stepping on board of a steamboat in | 
the evening, as we are now enabled to do for three-fourths of the | 
year, promenading its broad decks for a few hours, and then after 
seeking repose in its spacious cabins, waking up and finding our- 
selves snugly moored by the dock in New-York. The river was then 
one broad continuous sheet of ice, glistening brightly in the rays 
of the morning sun, and forming a smooth and even surface for | 
the sleigh. As we shot down it, behind four fleet horses, with the | 
speed of the wind, two happier persons than Kate Seymour and my- | 
self could not, without difficulty, have been found. Our feelings | 
were manifest, and communicated themselves to the other passen- | 
gers. I could see by the lively twinkle of the small gray eye of a | 
large, heavy man, (who was called ‘ judge,"’) when it rested upon me, | 


| that much as he enjoyed the fine day, and the speed at which he | 
| was moving, he enjoyed the exuberant spirits and unqualified hap- 


piness of the young couple, who were seated before him, still more. 
There was another good-natured, though blunt old fellow, in the | 





natured slaps on the shoulder, which kept him in my remembrance 





during the remainder of the journey. An old sea-captain, returning 
to his ship from a visit to his relatives, insisted at every halt, upon 
our partaking with him of a glass of hot whiskey-punch, and seemed 
to be much disappointed at Kate’s not being able more than to taste 
of the contents of her glass. O, he was a fine old fellow, kind 
in heart, though rough in mould; full of wit and humour and anec- 
dote—fond of the bottle, and in the habit of paying constant devo- 
tion to it—but fonder still of his fellow-creatures. He kept our 
fellow-passengers in a roar with his stories, and Kate’s face in a 
glow by the laughing allusions he would dexterously contrive tc 
make every few minutes, to his “young friends,” as he called us. 
We were all laughing heartily at the conclusion of one of his sea 
stories, when we were startled by a noise like the report of a mus- 
ket. A moment afterward there was a general cracking of the ice 
in every direction, and before any of the passengers could start from 
their seats, we felt it giving away under us. Our sleigh was cov- 
ered, but in consequence of the warmth and beauty of the day, the 
curtains had been rolled up and fastened. In an instant every one 
was struggling to get clear of the vehicle. At the first alarm Kate 
had seized my hand with both of hers. But when she felt the sleigh 
apparently sinking in the river, in her confusion and fright she 
threw her arms around my neck, and clung to me as if I had been 
her only dependance for safety. I hardly felt the burden, as clasp- 
ing her with my left arm, and holding on one of the posts with the 
other, I quickly stepped out upon the guard of the sleigh. I found 
the ice broken for about one hundred and fifty feet opposite the 
mouth of a small stream, which here emptied into the river. We 
were not more than seventy or eighty feet from the shore, and the 
surface of the river for that distance was covered with broken 
pieces of ice. I found that the sleigh had fortunately rested on a 
large cake—but the leading horses had fallen into the river, and by 
their drowning struggles were gradually drawing the other pair, 
with the vehicle, after them. Not a moment was to be lost. Most 
of the passengers had already succeeded in gaining pieces of ice 
sufficiently large to sustain their weight. “The judge,” I observed 
a little distance from me, seated on a cake which, though large, 
was not equal to his weight. It had sunk an inch or two under the 
water, and as “the judge,” half sitting and half extended upon it, 
was paddling it with one hand toward the shore, he presented a 
picture that at any other moment would have excited my risible fa- 
culties. Another of our fellow-travellers had, by extreme exertion, 
succeeded in leaping from cake to cake, until he reached the shore. 
None remained on the sleigh with me but the old sea-captain, who, 
after coolly pointing out to me a piece of ice sufficiently large to 
bear the joint weight of Catherine and myself, told me that he could 
easily gain the main body of it, by stepping quickly over the broken 
pieces that were floating between it and his present station. At 
this moment the body of ice he had pointed out came near enough 
for me to leap upon it with my burden. I had no sooner gained a 
place of momentary safety, than I turned to witness the progress 
of the captain. He had already nearly reached the firm ice—one 
effort more and he would have gained it. It was made. But he 
either over-estimated his strength or his foot slipped as he made 
the leap, for he fell short of the mark and sunk to rise no more, 
The rapid current swept him under the solid body of the ice. My 
sweet Kate, who had hitherto clung to me in silence, on beholding 
the melancholy fate of the captain, overcome with the horror of her 
situation, fainted in my arms. ‘To add to our danger, the cake of 


|| ice which bore us separated, and that portion on which we remained 


was not equal to our weight. J found myself obliged to make the 
attempt in which the captain had just failed. Despair gave me 
strength almost superhuman, and seeing something like a bridge 
formed by the floating pieces of ice in the direction of the shore, I 
made the perilous attempt to reach it by leaping from fragment to 
fragment. After several narrow escapes, I arrived within two or 
three yards of the shore, when on lighting upon a small piece of ice 
I lost my balance, and fell with my precious burden headlong into 
the river. Fortunately for us both, the water was not over four or 
five feet in depth, and I succeeded without difficulty in conveving 
my charge tothe land. For a moment after reaching it I felt faint 
and sick. My limbs began to grow rigid, and my blood appeared 
to stagnate and freeze in my veins. A glance at my still insensible 
companion, and the thought of her distressed and dangerous situa- 
tion gave me new energy, and‘observing at the moment a farm- 
house at some distance across the fields, I again took her in my 
arms and hastened toward it. 





Jt was evening when, with dried clothes and recruited frames, the 
party that had commenced their day's journey in such high spirits, 
and with such agreeable prospects, and had met with such sad re- 
verses, assembled around the cheerful blazing fire, which illumined 
and warmed the kitchen of the old-fashioned Dutch farm-house in 
which they had gained shelter. My sweet Kate was seated in 
one of those antiquated, high and straight-backed rocking-chairs, 
which are occasionally to be found in possession of the old Dutch 
families along the North river. Her face was pale, and the fire 
of her dark eyes was subdued. The usually anumated expression 
of her countenance had given place to a quiet, thoughtful air. | 
need not inform the reader who eccupied the chair by her side, 
neither need I say whose hand it was that held hers, while she 
| again and again attempted to express her gratitude for her preser- 
| vation. “The judge,” overcome by fatigue, and the soporific 
| effects of a warm fire, was dozing in the corner. Our other travel- 
| ling companions were grouped around the room, discussing their 
| escape, and enjoying the luxury of their present comfortable quar- 

ters. One alone was missing; it was the kind-hearted, jovial, grog- 
| drinking old sea-captain. Truly hath it been said, that the fell de- 
| stroyer death spareth neither age nor sex. “ The high, the low, the 
| reverend” alike bow to his stroke and answer to his call. He com- 
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eth to us in childhood, and our gleesome sports are forever at an | upon the spot, spring into your new purchase and drive at once « out 
end. He approacheth the fair young maiden, and the beautiful hue || of town. What can be more easy and delightful! 
of health and youth fleeth from her cheek—her gentle bosom no | “ Delightful,” it certainly is, but whether it is “ easy,” depends 


longer heaves with pleasurable emotions, and the grace and love- 


liness which captivated all hearts, have departed. He draweth near || ceptions, comprehend all the persons to whom some hints upon the 
to the young man, when, full of high thoughts and noble daring, he |! art of spending money may not be inappropriate. The first are | 
walks the earth as if he disdained the ground he treads on, and his || those who have not the will, the second who have not the skill, the 


blood is chilled, his form is cold, and he that but a little while be- 
fore had been all life and strength and hope, is but dust. ‘ Time 


cuts down” these, and we mourn them for a brief space as if we || 


could not be comforted ; but, as with our regrets for some flower 
that has fallen ere its budding beauties were all opened to the light, 
we at length console ourselves for the loss, in the surety that others 
as fair, as bright and as beautiful will spring up in their stead. But 
when the dread enemy seizes upon a time-honoured, well preserved 
old veteran, like the captain, in the midst of his journey, away from 
his ship, out of sight of the ocean, and drowns him in fresh water, 
we mourn as those who have no hope. Time cannot mitigate the 
poignancy of our regrets, hope cannot alleviate the bitterness of our 
grief, for we cannot be cheated with the delusive expectation of 
meeting with one who can supply the place of the lost. 





I could not persuade myself when I looked upon the bright and 
happy face of Catherine Seymour, on the following morning, as she 
took her seat by my side in the stage coach, that within the last 
twelve hours she had with difficulty been rescued from a watery 
grave. Her countenance was so animated, her smile was so beau- 
tiful, and the light laugh which escaped her on observing the awk- 
wardness of the post-boy, was so joyous and natural, that I was al- 
most tempted to believe that the past had been a dream, and that 
sorrow or distress had never for a moment dimmed the lustre of 
her eyes, or cast a shade over her sunny countenance. I half ex- 
pected to see our old friend the captain in the coach, but his vacant 
seat soon recalled my wandering senses. Sorrow rests neither long 
nor heavily on the buoyant spirits of youth. IJts effects are as 
startling and sudden as the storm which darkens the summer's sky, 
and its duration is also as momentary. By the time we had reached 
the highlands, if our unfortunate fellow-traveller was not forgotten, 
we had at least ceased to dwell upon his fate. Neither of us had 
before made the journey by land; every thing was therefore new 
to us. The road, winding at one moment along the base of stupen- 
dous mountains, from whose sides protruded huge rocks, apparently 
about to fall down upon the ill fated traveller beneath, and dash 
him to atoms ; at another, creeping along the edge of some fearful 
gulf, whose dark abyss seemed yawning for a victim ; and then again 
descending into some quiet little valley, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, seemingly shut out from the world, and containing within 
itself a little epitome of life, presented at every turn objects of 
varied interest and pleasurable excitement. By the time, however, 
we reached Peekskill, notwithstanding the beauty and wildness of 
the scenery, my young companion had become heartily wearied and 
fatigued ; and it was with difficulty that during our ride to Sing 
Sing, I roused her flagging fancy and sinking spirity into a proper 
admiration of what has since become the classic ground of the 
“Sleepy Hollow,” or could induce her to examine, with suitable 
interest, the venerable old village of Tarrytown. Sleep came upon 
her in the midst of a learned discussion in which I was engaged, 
as to the exact spot where André was taken. I drew her to my 
side, as tenderly as a mother does her child, and late in the evening 
delivered her safely into the arms of her parents. 





Years passed—and the companion of my perilous journey became 
the love of my manhood. Long and earnestly I endeavoured to esta- 
blish in her heart a warmer and more tender interest than gratitude 
gave me there. But I strove in vain. 





Years have passed, and “ time has strown with flakes of gray, my 
once dark hair !”"—I wear a golden-headed cane, and do not go abroad 


when the air is damp. Young people sometimes laugh at my white || 
neckcloth, and only afew evenings since J overheard Kate’s youngest || 


daughter whispering to one of her companions something about “ gen- 
tleman of the old school,” as they cautiously looked toward me. 
The young gipsy ! and when I threatened to make her lips pay a for- 
feit for applying such a term to me, she danced away out of my 
reach, and set me at defiance ! E. T. T. M. 
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upon circumstances. ‘There are three classes which, with few ex- 








| third, those who have not the money; yet, paradoxical as it may | 
| seem unto the reader, the last is he who generally succeeds best. 
In the first place, he who hath not the will. We must all know some | 
' who belong to this class, men who have amassed fortunes by hard | 
labour, dollar by dollar, cent by cent, farthing by farthing; men of | 
strong heads and cold hearts, and full of worldly wisdom, and whose 
| morality is all invested in short sayings, in ‘“‘ wise saws and modern | 
instances.” “Take care of the pence,” etc. “ Procrastination is | 
| the thief of time,” etc. etc. T know one of these worth twenty thou- 
| sand dollars a year, yet who is the same patient, hard-working, self- , 
sacrificing animal he was fifteen years ago, when he started in the | 
| world without a cent. He has no advantage from his wealth in the | 
| way of spending money ; on the contrary, it is even a trouble to him. | 
| Every one knows him for a rich man, all the charitable societies | 
| come to him, all the raisers of funds for particular purposes come | 
| to him; he is expected to give continually, to lend continually, to | 
| subscribe to literary works of little value. All this he does, and he | 
| finds his fortune so expensive, that he is always afraid of being ruin- 
|ed. Thus he takes no pleasure in these donations. He regards | 
/ them as necessary evils. They shed back upon him none of the 
| refreshment and secret exhilaration caused by true benevolence. In- | 
| deed he really bestows from feeling. He gives not because the | 
| object is poor, but because he is rich. Can this man spend money? | 
} Can he go out through the streets and buy pictures, books and car- | 
| riages? Does he enjoy those latent and delicious impulses of the || 
| true money-spender, charming his enchanted steps, luring him on | 
|| as if with music into the gayest and most splendid scenes, fluttering 
i his bosom with hope, lifting his soul with delight? while the great 
|, spirit of money whispers him: “ Look around thee, favoured mor- 
|| tal; search out the gifts that please thee; admire them—take | 








precisely how to empty it. He is like a skilful musician, who knows 
exactly which note to strike—or a painter, who by a single touch of 
his pencil in the right spot, changes the whole expression of a face. 
His purchases are a selection all tending to permanent comfort and 
happiness. They are not glittering to the eye, but their value is re- 
vealed in their subsequent use. He can afford to pay nothing for 
vanity, pomp, pride, or ostentation. He chooses things which, with 
the most simplicity, certainty, economy and rapidity, accomplish the 
designs for which they were intended. His books are to be read, not 
to be looked at. His carriage to ride in comfortably—his horses to 
draw him safely—his watch to keep time—his domestics to work, 
and so on through all the varieties of his life. 

I had been thinking a great deal on these things the other day, 
to which I had been urged, I believe, bya visit to an engraver and 
good friend of mine, who is employed in furnishing many banks with 
bills, and on entering whose apartment, I found the floor and table 





in a most striking and tempting confusion, in single numbers, and 
sometimes in large sheets. I saw heaps of notes, marked ten, 
twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, enough of themselves to form 
a princely fortune ; while scattered in corners and utterly neglected, 
lay scores, marked one thousand dollars. This sight somewhat 
disturbed my equanimity, and that night, I dreamed a dream. I 
thought I was wandering in an agreeable country, but presently per- 
ceived that it presentedadmirable claims to my attention, though all 
those peculiarities which would have been the most wonderful phe- 
nomena to persons awake, had to me the semblance of propriety. 
Thad travelled into the dominions of the great king, Wealth, whose 
remote influence is felt in other parts of the globe, but who here 
reigned supreme. My first glances discovered only a magnificent 
scene of great extent. As I advanced, instead of grass, many of 
the meadows were spread with gorgeous Brussels carpets, and the 
fruit of the trees were coined gold and silver; sometimes the 
breeze waving these branches shook down a brilliant shower of dol- 
lars and guineas ; the shilling and half dollar pieces being yet unripe, 
remained on the twigs. A riverof sparkling champagne ran foam- 
ing and bubbling along banks of precious marbles, verd-antique and 





|, them. Whatever thou seest is thine. The crowd about thee are 
| thy slaves. If they know thee not, show them my token—com- i 
|| mand their respect—evoke their aid—bid them pour forth all their || 
H treasure—bid them follow thee and toil for thee—bid them invent || 
new instruments of joy; and, lo! they bow to thee, and fling down || 
| their gathered tributes at thy feet as at the shrine of a divinity.” || 
| The next class are those who have the will, without the skill. | 
li They possess plenty of money, and plenty of inclination to spend it ; || 
| yet they do not knowhow. They do it ina bungling manner. They 
endure all the trouble and expense, without the real profit and de- | 
light. They spend, rather to be rid of their money than to acquire || 
|| the articles they purchase ; and they buy prematurely other things 
| which they do not want, or things which do not answer their pur- 
|pose. They shoot at random and rarely hit the mark, and never | 
know the luscious thrill with which the able archer sees the winged | 
arrow tremble directly in the centre of the target. These are your | 
men, who are always imposed upon—always abound in superfluities ; 
and never know what they really want, or, at least, rarely possess it. | 
You will see them with watches and chains, worth twenty times | 
more than anybody would suspect, from some secret workmanship— | 
some hidden jewels—some invaluable quality, altogether foreign | 
to the object of a watch, which is simply to indicate the correct | 
time. They have not the best books; but their beoks are bound in 
the most superb and costly style. 
“ That book, in many’s eyes, doth share the glory ; 
That, in gold clasps, locks in the golden story.” 

He has so many domestics that each one depends upon the other, | 
and so they are all idle. His carriage is most beautifully and ex- | 
| pensively built, but it contains only seats for two; and his horses, | 
| though the most showy in town, are so fiery and untractable as to 
| have placed his neck in jeopardy. He has a country seat on the banks | 
By the late improve- | 
| ments in arboriculture, he might, with comparatively trifling expense | 
| of time or money, have it shaded with magnificent oaks, but he has 

| no taste, or science, or reflection, and instead of the oaks, he has 
| several smal] boxes of immense value, one of which, of solid gold, | 
embossed with brilliants, on being opened, presents a small bird of 
| exquisite plumage, which leaps up to a branch—flutters its wings— | 
| rolls its eyes—opens and shuts its beak—warbles « few minutes a | 
| most bird-like melody, and pops down again into its golden nest. 





' of the river, but there are no trees around it. 








ON THE ART OF SPENDING MONEY. 

Ir is astonishing what erroneous impressions we derive from 
the first glance at a subject. Now what appears easier than to spend 
money? Does it require peculiar skill or knowledge? Does it 
require an art to go out rambling through the streets of a gay 
city, and to buy whatever choice and elegant trifles strike your 
fancy? There is a rich piece of furniture, a charming and com- 
plete writing-desk, a luxurious easy-chair, a new and beautiful | 
lamp, a set of exquisite engravings, some rare, valuable and cost- 
ly books, a pair of matchless horses with a tilbury, just the very, 
very—very thing you wanted, just to your taste, neat, yet splendid, 


By the way, let me digress a moment here to speak of the prin- | 
ciple m political economy involved by the construction of such toys | 
| as this. Many suppose that such costly and useless gewgaws imply | 
| sinful extravagance and rob the poor. Nothing is more common | 
than to hear folks exclaim, “‘ How many poor families would that 
| support?” ‘How many prisoners would it release from jail?” 
“ How many unfortunates would it make happy ?” “ How shameful | 
to detain, locked up in a drawer, wealth sufficient to preserve a | 
crowd of beggars from starving!’ ‘This is a mistake. ‘The rich 
man who orders such a machine, in fact, performs a service to the | 
poor. He gives them employment. He circulates his money, and 
does the same kindness which Franklin once did to a mendicant. | 





large, easy, perfectly genteel, with a seat in it for your wife and 
friends so and so. Indeed when you examine the whole affair more | 


| 


circumspectly, you find that it is not only just your precise taste, | 
but that it is even a little more superb than you could have ordered | 
it. The spring, perhaps, is just coming on. The lilac is fragrant | 
and lovely by the road-side, all the world are in the open air, this | 
thing would make you very comfortable ; well, what seems more | 
simple than to buy it? You have only to say, “send it home to me 
instantly,” or “call when you please at my house and I will give | 
you a check,” or to put your hand in your pocket and pay the price ! 


| “ Pile this wood in yonder corner,” said the good philosopher. ‘ It 
is done,” said the beggar. ‘“ Now, take it down, and pile it here 
again,” and when the task was finished, he paid the labourer, say- | 
ing, ‘I do not like, friend, to encourage idleness. Now that thou | 
hast earned thy money, take it, and may it do thee much good.” 
| The last kind of money-spender, is he, who from adversity, has | 
learned its just value ; who has learned how to distinguish his own 
true wants, and to gratify them in the proper manner. He is a phi- 
| losopher without knowing it, for circumstances have taught him les- 
sons which books inculcate in vain. When his purse is full he kuows 








oriental alabaster, cut into flights of steps or colonnades, terraces and 
porticos. Ivory rocks grew in the form of statues ; walls of agate 
and lapis lazuli divided the plains ; and gay, splendid, but empty 
equipages without owners, but crowded with footmen and outriders 
paraded along roads of emerald and onyx, at the disposal of all those 
happy mortals admitted within these domains. Tired of walking, I se- 
lected one of these, and reclined at ease among its embroidered 
cushions. Delicious fruits sprouted on groves which bent low to 


|| the ground ; the shrubbery bore birds, but dressed and smoking on 


silver dishes ; delicate sandwiches grew on crystal plates, and foun- 
tains of amethyst and jasper threw the most delicious wines into the 
air, falling in superb goblets, which sprouted from the surround- 
ing rocks and stone, ever full and dripping with ambrosia] nectar.— 
In some fields gay apparel hung from gardens, which also bore hot- 
beds of priceless books and exquisite paintings. Palaces of won- 
derful splendour here and there shone through the trees, and I select- 
ed the most attractive for my future residence. Charmed with the 
prospect of living so much at my ease, I immediately formed plans 
to embellish my villa. I ordered my servants to go out and gather 
from a neighbouring field some pictures which peculiarly struck my 
fancy, and also several statues, which, although they grew wild, 
I thought might ornament my rooms and grounds. These were 
Raphael's transfiguration, and several of his Madonnas—his portrait 


|| of Leothe tenth and his frescoes—some unfinished statues of Michael 


Angelo—several pieces of Titian, and Leonardo Da Vinci. The 
Medicean Venus I perceived half hidden behind a fountain of tokay, 
and the Apollo and dying Gladiator nearly buried beneath a shower 
of guineas, which a high wind had shaken down upon them. At 
length I began to feel quite lonely amid these fine things, yet with- 
out any one to share them. So I took my carriage and six horses, 
with as many of my outriders as chose to accompany me, end drove 
through my grounds to the summit of a pleasant hill scattered with 
jewels, whose porphyry base was washed by the waves of the cham- 
pagne stream. Here I beheld the confines of the kingdom of wealth ; 
ice clad mountains and winter heath spread around, and an immense 
multitude were forever pressing and pushing, fighting, swearing, 
murdering and dying in vain attempts to enter the massy gates. Such 
conflict and clash—such a war, turmoil and dreadful struggle, I 
never before witnessed. The multitude were crushed together with 
the weight of the prodigious throng, and all seemed striving for admis- 
sion with a furious desperation and convulsive madness, which im- 
plied that upon the accomplishment of their wishes depended all 
their hopes here and hereafter. Some gained their purpose, but by 
the most extraordinary means; one by cutting his father’s throat; 
one by selling his conscience, and consenting to be branded on the 
forehead with the word “villain!” another had laboured at the in- 
stigation of fate till he had totally sacrificed his health, and changed 
himself from a bright glowing spirited boy into a withered shrivelled 
skeleton—a pale wretch racked with pains—shattered in nerves— 
hissed by the world—forsaken by and forsaking his friends—sweat- 
ing, groaning and fainting—he would scarcely reach the promised 
land, when his strength would leave him, and death close his toils. 
A few got in by accident. I remarked one fellow particularly, the 
most sneaking vagabond in the crowd; ragged, unclean and syco- 
phantic ; a sudden alarm through the throng shoved him to the top 
of the wall, and then over. He alighted on a silken couch, and af- 


|| ter recovering from his first surprise, went and arrayed himself in 


grotesque splendour, and strutted about till even the poor creatures 
outside, beholding his antic gestures, laughed aloud. Besides the 
villains and the hard workers and long savers, there were some who 
got in by marriage. Every woman within the circle had the privi- 
lege of choosing a man from without. 





strewed with the superbly-engraved bank-notes, which lay around’ 
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I could not help laughing at one old lady, about sixty—of a short, | 


fat, good-humoured appearance—but excessively ignorant and vulgar. | 
She lingered a good deal near the walls to receive the compliments 
of her admirers ; and the adulations, sighs and love-glances which 
they cast upon her, created great mirth. She acted all the pretty 
airs of a young coquette—shaded her watery eyes with a glittering 
fan, and ogled the handsome fellows without much reserve. There 
were a few, who, lifted above the external crowd, on the green 
eminences of .content, reason and virtue, looked down with serene 
indifference, both upon the dominions of wealth and the thousands | 
struggling for admission to them. Two young lovers here sta- | 
tioned were the admiration of all for their tranquillity and hap- | 
piness. For my part, I would have given the world to change | 
places with them ; for I was fatigued already with my loneliness, | 
did not much like my companions, and fully appreciated the bliss | 
which these beautiful young creatures enjoyed in their mutual | 
affection. Judge of my surprise, when the youth, by some infatua- | 
tion, caught sight of the ridiculous old wretch, and she of him. | 
He turned gradually away from his blooming and lovely companion 
—left her tender love—her warm lips—her soft cheeks and pure | 
bosom—and at the call of the hag leaped down into her arms, amid | 
the astonishment of the spectators. The poor girl, thus abandoned, | 
drooped like a broken flower, and so far moved me by her deep but | 
dignified distress, that I begged her to step down and share my lot. 
But the tears fell from her eyes at the thought, and she shook her | 
head. “No,” she exclaimed, “kind stranger. I should but die, amid 
your gay scenes, before all the world, and will rather bury myself | 
in obscurity, and let my heart break in secret.” 
As she turned away, my attention was attracted by a groan of | 
anguish at my elbow, and to my surprise I beheld the youth recli- | 
ning amid piles of gold, but in the agonies of disappointment and | 
wo. On losing sight of the object of his early love, all his attach- | 
ment returned to sting and torture him. While he was thus be- | 
moaning his calamity and refusing all consolation, I found both him 
and his wife suddenly hurried by me to the gate, and expelled the | 
kingdom. I presently learned, to my horror, that even those who | 
had made the most tremendous sacrifices of honour, health, feeling | 
and happiness to procure entrance into these alluring scenes, were | 
always liable to be banished again without an instant’s notice, and | 
from circumstances altogether beyond their own foresight, remedy | 
or control... Several assassins, with the dreadful brand on their | 
foreheads, who were just congratulating themselves on the reward 
of all their toils and crimes, were hurled back, and disappeared amid | 
the shouts of the audience. While I was musing on these things, | 
I saw my dear friend B——, beckoning me at the gate. He told 
me that if I would only say the word, the keepers would admit | 
him into the garden. I could not refuse so simple a request, and I | 
accordingly used my influence, and took him into my carriage. We 
drove rapidly to my palace, when he begged that I would write my | 
name on a piece of paper. I complied, and then led him into my | 
gallery to show him the statues and paintings I had gathered in the | 
morning, and particularly pointed his attention to the Apollo, when, 
with a sudden crash, the whole fell to the ground. I found myself | 
swept along the marble banks of the foaming river, by piles of gui- | 
neas and columns of ruby and jasper, out of the dreadful gates, and | 
into the full, delirious pressure of the ragged and screaming crowd. 
On awaking I found that I had, in my admiration of the Apollo, | 
knocked my astral lamp off the table. I remembered also that I was 
a poor man. I could not avoid reflecting upon the grandeur, ele- 
gance and ease of my palace in the kingdom of wealth ; but, consi- 
dering the precarious tenure upon which all the subjects hold their 
places, and the great degree of misery to be endured that side of the 
wall, as well as the other, I secretly resolved, however sincerely I | 
should like to re-enter the gates, that I would never make such 
great sacrifices as many of the companions of my slumber. H. 


} 








CHAT OF THE GREEN-ROOM. 
Tue Italian opera now bids fair to take root and flourish ; the perform- | 
ances have been brilliantly and fashionably attended since the re-open- | 
ing; and, with all our antipathy to the word “patrons” when applied to | 
literature, we like the phrase in reference to this elegant and refined | 
species of enjoyment, and are glad to see that the *‘ patrons” of the opera | 
are both numerous and spirited. Fanti seems to have made a strong ime | 
pression upon their sensibilities ; and, in fact, they appear to be delighted 
with every thing and every body—themselves among the number. It | 
would be ungenerous to suppose that the reduction of prices has had any | 
influence in creating this revulsion of feeling. The success of the expe- 
riment is dependant on the rich alone ; let them but persevere, and there | 
can be no doubt of its triumphant issue. 
A curious melo-drama is in preparation at the Bowery, one scene of | 
which will, no doubt, be well worth seeing. Two hundred bearded and 
savage-leoking soldiers, with fierce and warlike demonstrations, sud- | 
denly rise out of the stage and commence the storming of a fortress in a 
ferocious and blood-thirsty manner—when—presto! in the twinkling of | 
an eye—before you can look around you, or say Jack Robinson—they all | 
change into the most amiable and inoffensive of minstrels, playing upon | 
their harps!—their spears being made to answer the you? purpose of 
instruments of torture and delight ! 

On Monday evening, the sixteenth instant, Mr. Howes will make his | 
first appearance at the Park theatre. This gentleman is spoken of in 
warm terms by those who have heard him at rehearsal. 

“St. George and the Dragon” is the title of an immensely successful 
drama, that has been played, nobody knows how many nights, at Covent- 
garden theatre, and will soon be produced by Mr. Simpson. 

Mrs. Austin, after a productive engagement at Washington, has re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where she is playing with her usual success. | 
She will appear in this city on the eighteenth instant. | 

Sheridan Knowles, Power, Mrs. Sharpe, Hackett, Clara Fisher, Hill, | 
Mrs. Drake, and Miss Wheatley, will all appear on the Park boards in | 
the course of the spring and summer. 

Celeste has found favour in the eyes of the Bostonians. She is cer- 
tainly an attractive and a clever actress. 

Mathews will return to London after the close of his present perform- 
ances at the Park theatre. 

A playwright of this city is arranging a new version of Titus Androni- 
Cus for the stage! 





o- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
What we are to do with the quantity of p 





| 


|| in this affair. 


for insertion,” passes our 3 om already 
for a couple of volumes, and every day adds to the number. We can only 
entreat patience! and publish as fast as we can. Jn a, ed] 
by an old man on his birth-day,” “ os Love,” “ The ¢,” 
es from the diary of a poet,” wi whenever we can 
‘or them ; fences Geehteptiianedl f-dereum. “ Lines 
C. T. on her birthday, “‘ The Grave,” and the stanzas signed 


are 
, for example,“ friend” and 

(alae Warn ont dena die cot ont 
ete es together—and so 

bloom,” etc. etc. second, because the subject is trite 
needless! “ry “saglik, tap ond te groty. The 
interspersed ; written in ish, ty. 

Poet's Reward,” is an ingly dawgiies ton OT ce than 
once in the English annuals, and we have had it offered to us, seven times 
within a year past ; if we do not mistake, this identical version was sent us 
about six months ago, and declined with a similar observation. We have re- 
ceived a testy letter, signed “‘ Haras,” reproaching us for not at least ac- 
See es tapetn te le detiead thet it ever reached us, 
it was noticed. *‘ A brie sketch,” is also declined ; the same remark applies 


be written 


4 


a 
to Miss £. 
Halbert,” 


good, but not skilfully employed. The language wants force, elegance and 
accuracy. “ W.” has mi ived our ing, and we have not “ mis- 

his intentions.” All we meant to say was, that it would be more 
agreeable to us and to our readers, to have a brief, but comprehensive notice 
of several, than distinct criticisms, appearing in successive numbers. 
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The bachelors’ ball.—Was it last year, or the year before, that, on 
some shallow pretence, the bachelors cheated the public and Mr. 
Jennings, of their annual treat in the Terpsichorean department ? 
We belong not to the corps ourselves, and, in fact, have rather an 
ill-will to the whole fraternity—esteeming them zecreant knights if 
their celibacy be of their own choosing, and but indifferent men of 
skill, tact and judgment, if it come to them by nature, and not, as 
the lawyers say, “of their own motion ;” we may, therefore, with- 
out any impeachment of our understanding, acknowledge that the 
query with which this paragraph is commenced, is propounded in 
serious earnest, and that our memory is at fault in the matter. Be 
that as it may, however, it seems that a farther lapse from the straight 
walk of duty is not to be laid, this year, to the charge of the 
bachelors, but that it is their present design to pay the accustomed 
honours to Valentine’s eve, by a ball at the city-hotel. We re- 
joice at this manifestation of a returning sense of propriety, and 
advise the ladies, by all means, to forgive the past wrong, and favour 
the erring but now repentant Benedicts with their presence and 
most irresistible smiles. We have it from good authority that the 
ball has in no previous instance failed to produce a terrible—or, 
perhaps we should rather say, glorious thinning of the bachelors’ 
ranks, and who knows that in the present, they may not be swept 
away bodily, to the very last man, into the matrimonial gulf! Mow- 
ed down, like a field of thistles, by the resistless artillery of bright 
eyes, and bewitching graces to which, in their magnanimous hero- 
ism, they are about to expose themselves? ‘So let it be,” is our 
heartfelt wish ; we could witness the fall of the last bachelor without 


|| a trace of regret, or a sigh for the utter extinction of the whole 


But soft, gentle reader; there is a matter requiring notice 
We see by the published announcement, that the 
ball to which we refer is got up by “‘ the young bachelors.” Hitherto 
they have been content to describe themselves merely as “bache- 


race. 








| 
' 
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THE DRAMA. 


lors.” What is the meaning of this assumption of youth? Does it 
| imply that the “single men about town” of past years are all mar- 

ried off, and that a new set has come into the field? Or is it nothing 
| more than a device—a cunning invention, designed as a first step 
toward the abandonment of the legitimate adjective “ old,” hereto- 


fore always applied to the practical enemies and contemners of 
matrimonial bliss? This is a parlous question, and demands vigi- 
lant scrutiny. Look to it, ladies, for it touches you nearly. 


Salt river.—It may be within the recollection of our readers, or, 
at least, of some of them, that five or six weeks ago, we did put 
forth certain queries and speculations touching the whereabout of 
that mighty river, whose name is held synonymous, throughout this 
wide-extended land, with mortification, peril, disaster and defeat, 





|| and the navigation of which supposes the very supremacy of toil 


and difficulty. Our application to the learned for a more intimate 
knowledge upon the subject of its locality and characteristics, has 
elicited a number of replies, some privately addressed to ourselves, 
and others laid before us through the medium of contemporary jour- 
nals ; but we are fain to confess that none were perfectly satisfactory. 
We were in earnest, and desired facts ; whereas most of those who 
have responded to our interrogatories, have suffered themselves to 
indulge in a vein of metaphorical sublimity, which sheds no light upon 
the darkness of our ignorance in the matter. We are happy to state, 
however, that one writer has at length taken up the subject with a 
gravity and matter-of-fact distinctness, adequate to its importance, 


and leaving nothing to be desired in relation to this particular fea- | 


ture of geographical science. We learn from the Louisville Adver- 
tiser—and tender our thanks for the information—that Salt river isa 
small stream in the state of Kentucky, emptying into the Ohio, the 
navigation of which is singula:ly impeded by rapids, snags, rocks, 
sand-bars, and other fluvious obstacles, and is, to mis-qnote the ex- 
pression of the Advertiser, “a thing not to be laughed at.” We 


in a figurative and poetical sense ; and that it may be used with per- 





hailing distance of the pestilent stream in question. We beg to be 


to it, that we have before had occasion to make to the writer—the material is | 


also learn that the phrase, “ rowed up Salt river,” as applied to po- | 
litical and other discomfitures, is not to be understood in a literal, but | 


fect propriety in speaking of an individual who has never been within | 


understood as adding no voucher to the authority of the journal 
from which we quote, in support of the pretensions therein set 
up on behaif of the state of Kentucky to theh of p ing the 
famous river, and as holding ourselves open to conviction of the 
claims of any other state or territory, which may feel disposed to con- 
tend for the distinction. 


Worth makes the man.—The honours recently paid in this 
city to the memory of a poor soldier of the revolution, afford a 
|| Striking illustration of the influence exerted by republican institu- 
| tions and feelings upon the general mind and character, and exhibit 
|| also, in the strongest light, the tendency of the American people to 
|| estimate individual worth in the abstract, and without consideration 
of accidental circumstances. We think that nothing is hazarded 
in asserting that in no other country in the world than this, could 
such a manifestation of respect be displayed on such an occasion, 
|| 88 was exhibited in the funeral ceremonies of Sergeant Wallace. 
|| Neither wealth nor station gave a factitious lustre to his name; the 
|| Services for which he has been honoured were rendered in an humble 
walk of life ; he was an indigent, uneducated common soldier; but 
|| in the place which it was his lot to fill, he did his duty—honestly, 
|| conscientiously, and to the extent of his abilities. The prolongation 
|| of his life so far beyond the period commonly allowed to man’s exis- 
i tence, no doubt invested his person with a certain degree of inte- 
|| rest, but this alone would never have called forth such a magnificent 
|| tribute of respect as attended the passage of his body to the tomb. 
i It was the patriot, lowly indeed in station, but illustrious in perfor- 
|| mance, whom his fellow-citizens thus honoured. A ceremony more 
|| imposing has not taken place within our recollection. Notwith- 




















i standing the inclemency of the weather, the military parade ordered 


'| by Major-General Morton was brilliant beyond example, and the 
|| procession has never been exceeded in numbers or dignity of as- 
|| pect. Officers of all grades—judges of the several courts—members 
|| of the bar—foreign consuls—the boards of aldermen and assistants 
| —and an immense body of citizens united in paying this last 
|| homage to worth and patriotism ; and although rain-clouds obscured 
|| the heavens, throughout the assembling and movement of the pro- 
| cession, its progress was attended by the silent and respectful 
|| gaze of more than fifty thousand spectators, who lined the streets 
|| through which it passed, on its way to the aged soldier's grave. 


Washington Irving.—We learn from the Westchester Herald, 
| that the author of the Sketch Book “has purchased a small pro- 
|| perty of about ten acres, on the Hudson, near the residence of his 

nephew, Oscar Irving, about three miles south of the village of Tarry- 
|| town. On the premises just mentioned, is still standing an old 
|| stone house, built in the ancient Dutch style of architecture, during 
the French war, by Wolfred Acker, and afterward purchased by 
Van Tassell, one at least of whose descendants has been immorta- 
| lized in story by the racy pen of its present gifted proprietor. We 
| also understand that it is the identical house at which the memora- 
ble tea-party was assembled, so faithfully and admirably described in 
the inimitable Legend of Sleepy Hollow. The characters in this de- 
|| lectable drama, are mostly known to our readers—but time, that tells 
all tales, enables us to add one item more, which is, that the original 
of the sagacious schoolmaster was not the individual generally con- 
sidered as such, who still resides in this country—but Jesse Martin, 
| a gentleman who bore the birchen sway at the period of which the 
| Legend speaks, and who afterward removed farther up the Hudson, 
| and is since deceased. The location is a most delightfully secluded 
spot, eminently suited to the musings and mystery of mind ; and we 
| are informed that it is the design of the proprietor, without changing 
| the style or aspect of the premises, to put them in complete repair, 
_and occupy them as a place of retirement from the business and 
|| bustle of the world. Rest, we say, calm and soaring spirit—yet 
| the consciousness of the proximity, and the reverence we feel for 
| the many excellencies of our countryman, may often urge us, even 
to intrusion, to seek with friendly grasp the hand that, in obedience 
| to the heart, hath repeatedly refreshed and blessed us with its bland 
| and beautiful conceptions.” 
| Newspaper poetry.—It is not often that we are tempted to copy me- 
| trical effusions from the newspapers ; but there is no resisting the gem 
hereunto appended. Though we had to leave out all our editorials, 
| we should make room for it. It is from the Commercial Advertiser ; 
| but by whom written, we have not the least suspicion ; nor in fact, do 
we care—all we know is that it is very, very beautiful, and whether 
| the writer have a name or not, her lines are in the columns of the 
| New-York Mirror—and this is the highest honour we can pay them 
TO AN INSECT. 
I love to hear thine earnest voice, wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist—thou pretty Katydid ! 


Thou mindest me of gentlefolks—old gentlefolks are they ; 
Thou say’st an undispvted thing in such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! I know it by the trill 

That quivers through thy piercing notes, so petulant and shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you beneath the hollow tree ; 

A knot of spinster Katydids—do Katydids drink tea? 


Oh! tell me where did Katy live, and what did Katy do? 
And was she very fair and young, and yet so wicked too! 
Did Katy love a naughty man, or kiss more cheeks than one ’ 
I warrant Kuty did no more than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! I'l! tell you all about my fuss with little Jane 

And Ann, with whom I used to walk so often down the lane ; 
And all that tore their 'ocks of black, or wet their eyes of blue— 
Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, say, what did Katy do? 


Ah no! the living oak shall crash, that stood for ages still ; 
The rock shall rend its mossy base, and thunder down the hill, 
Before the little Katydid s add one word, to tell 

The mystic story of the maid whose name she knows so well. 


Peace to the ever murmuring race! and when the iatest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wings, beneath the autumn sun, 
Then shall she raise her fainting voice, and lift her drooping lid, 
| And then the child of future years shall hear what Katy did. 


| 
| 


| 
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THA DYING MINSTREL, 





A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY SELMA—THE MELODY BY DR. H. GRETTON. 


Andante con espressione. 
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2—There where the nightingale sings to the ooane 
By the light of the lady moon, 


my lone -ly pil-low, And the part-ing smile of 


And, oh! may that rest be soon? 
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This bosom shall rest in calm repose,||For I have lived to feel that this rT make me a grave where far from its strife, 
Is nought but a dream of sorrow $ 


I may sleep till a glorious morrow, 

















ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








A FEW THINGS THAT I PARTICULARLY ADMIRE. 


AN elegantly dressed and sweetly-perfumed exquisite at the opera, 


who wears on the top of his ambrosial curls, a mashed hat that you would | 


eee pick up in the street, merely because fashionable cattle do so in 
Jurope ! 
Anau, with his own productions in his hat, which he considers par- 
ticularly fine, and which he insists upon reading to you when you have 
other matters to attend to! 

A belle and an heiress, who encourages the addresses of a lover in 
moderate circumstances, merely for the gratification of declining his 
proposals ! 


demi-semi-quavers, in order to secure the attention of the musicians ! 


he leader of an orchestra who hisses at the end of every two or three || 


A juvenile American lately returned from his travels abroad, who as- | 


sumes the airs and fopperies of a foreign coxcomb! 


A young lady to whom you cannot entrust a secret without having it | 


shared with her confidential friend ! 

A most determined muncher of peanuts on the same seat with you in 
a crowded box at the theatre ! 

A “ yankee-doodle help,” who slams the door in your face before you 
have finished your orders ! 

A fellow in a crowded thoroughfare of well-dressed persons, with a 
paint pot in his digits! 

A young lady, in a thin pair of prunello shoes, crossing a muddy street 
on a winter's day! 


A fashionable tailor, who gives long credit; but who never makes your || 


clothes to fit you! 

Distinguished foreigners, who turn up their sensible noses at every 
thing American ! 

A pigeon-hearted blusterer, with a dirty face and any quantity of hair 
on his upper lip! 

A landlord, who calls for his rent on quarterday just as the clock is 
striking twelve ! 

An interesting baby, who never fails to squall whenever approached 
by a stranger! 

A young gentleman dressed out for conquest, behind a false collar and 
a dickey ! 

A tall man, with a small stick and a large pair of whiskers ! 

A military parade on a rainy day in the depth of winter ! 

A little man with a little ring on his little finger! 





Boston Notions !—There is no denying the fact that our friends of the 
‘literary emporium” have a distinguishing way—a style, as it were— 
in their fashion of doing things of a public nature. We have never made 


actual experiment of the fact, but we are told that a sleigh-ride in Bos- | 


ton is always a much more splendid affair than in any other part of the 
world ; and we have heard immense accounts of their balls, parties, 
bencfits, anniversaries and processions. A handsome affair, of re- 


cent occurrence, has just come to our knowledge, strongly confirming 
our previous notions touching the whole-souled, liberal modes of pro- 
ceeding in use with the gallant denizens of the Bay State’s capital. A 
benefit was proposed, it seems, in aid of the Cooper fund ; but either be- 
cause they thought it a better plan to raise the money without the talk, 
and the preparation, and all the et ceteras of a play, or because they pre- 





|| ferred doing the thing after a more original fashion, the generous Boston 


7 || folks concluded to make no stir in the benefit line, but simply to do the 


|| needful with all requisite speed and simplicity. Some ladies took the 
matter in hand—put down their own names for respectable sums—made 
it their principal business, for two or three days, to wait on their friends 
with an invitation to follow their good example—and lo! seven hundred 
dollars were raised and sent on to the treasurer of the fund, Vice Chan- 
cellor M‘Coun, without so much as a paragraph in a newspaper! Now 
| this we call doing the busi hand ly. The of the fund at 
present, is not far from eight thousand dollars. Mr. Cooper and his daugh- 
ter are playing at the south, and will, no doubt, increase it to ten thou- 
sand in the course of a year or two more ; and thus will a provision be 
made for the comforts, at least, of a worthy and highly esteemed family. 








A LATE AFFAIR OF HONOUR.—We have received a very flattering let- 
ter from some fair lady, (as we judge from the tenor thereof, as well as 
from the delicate beauty of the script.) with the initials C. G. for a sig- 
nature, urging us to recede from the determination expressed in our 
|| “ Notice to Correspondents” in the last number but one, touching a cer- 
tain account of ‘‘a late affair of honour.” We are excessively sorry, 
but we cannot comply with our fair correspondent’s request ; the “ thanks 
of pretty blue eyes” are held out to us as a temptation, and they are, in- 
deed, potent ; but it may not be ; reasons exist, which we cannot explain 
in public, but we will cheerfully disclose them to C. G. in an interview; 
| and besides, the decrees once promulgated in those inexorable italics at 

the top of the first editorial column of the Mirror, are fixed as the laws 
|, of the Medes and Persians, and may not be changed. 





A DEDICATION.—A compliment of a high and somewhat unusual cha- 
| racter has lately been paid to one of our fellow-citizens ; one that, we 
think, deserves notice as flattering to our national pride, as well as to 
|, the individual on whom it has been bestowed. A medical and surgical 
work, by a distinguished German physician, has been published in his 
own country, with a dedication to Professor John W. Francis, of this 
| city. The doctor ought to be much pleased with such a mark of respect. 





_ EDITORIAL GALLANTRY.—An editor in the far west announces, that 
his wife has run away with his only composing-stick, and that his paper 
cannot be published until he sends to Cincinnati for another ! 


“You pon’? say so!”—Mr. Nazro has concluded te give lessons in 
biblical elocution hereafter, at the reduced price of ten thousand dollars 
per annum! 


Ou F1Ee!—It is said, that Ada Byron, the sole daughter of the “ noble 
bard,” is the most coarse and vulgar woman in England! 





“ ANOTHER—AND YET ANOTHER !”—A new monthly magazine is in 
contemplation, under the editorial direction of Charles Hoffman. 


, JAM JEHAN NImMA.—John Howard Payne is in New-Orleans, collect- 
ing subscribers for his contemplated periodical. 





Divorces.—An Albany paper says that the number of divorces in the 
United States amount to two thousand a year! 


| 
| 
| 


Fupce !—The Quarterly Review calls the best society of London, 
“that sink of vices!” 





West point.—The late preceedings of the house of representatives 
in relation to the military academy, lead us to hope that the result will 
be honourable to the national councils and to the country; and that the 
noble institution advised and fostered by Washington and all succeed- 
ing patriots, will be maintained in undiminished vigour and utility. 





A MATRIMONIAL PUZZLE.—T wo brothers, twins, were lately married 
to two sisters, also twins ; the resemblance between the husbands was 
so great that the wives had difficulty in telling them apart; but no 
advantage in this respect was enjoyed by the ladies, for they also were 
“* the model” of eachother. To add to the singularity of the affair, the same 
day of the same month was the birth and marriage-day of all the four! 





INCREASE OF THE CITY.—People at a distance may form some concep- 
tion of the growth of this metropolis, from the factthat nearly a thousand 
buildings of all descriptions were erected in the course of the last year! 

LADIES OF A CERTAIN AGE.—During the last year six persons died 
in New Hampshire over one hundred years of age; they were all fe- 
males, and one of them, aged one hundred and five, was an old maid! 





FIREMEN’s BALL.—The ball given by the firemen of this city on the 
twenty-sixth ultimo, produced about sixteen hundred dollars. 





THE NEW NOVEL.—We are requested to state that the novel of which 
we gave the plot a fortnight ago, will not be published until June next. 





IMITATED FROM WILHELM MEISTER. 


Know’st thou that land, the land of love, 
Midst emerald leaves, where gaily shines 
The golden orange—in whose grove 
Laurel with myrtle fondly twines ? 
Beloved, thither let us flee— 
Those scenes were made for love and thee. 


Know’st thou the clime in ruin grand, 
Where mould’ring palaces appear, 
Proud remnants of the master hand 
That governed once the earth’s wide sphere ? 
Beloved ! dearer thou shalt be 
Mid wrecks of long past majesty. 


Know’st thou the land, whose mountains guard 
Its fairy plains with frowning mien, 

Fear not their awful watch and ward, 
Well know I every wildering scene— 

And thou, beloved! shalt dearer be 

Mid nature’s proud sublimity. 
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